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EDITORIAL NOTES 


N ingenious friend has been making a few simple calculations 
about books. (Having made them before the Prince of Wales 
drew his fanciful picture of van-loads of printed matter pro- 
| ceeding daily to Lambeth Palace for arch-episcopal censorship, 
phe is able to deny plagiarism). He concluded that if all the new books 
_ issued in the autumn publishing season (one copy of each) were laid end to 
end through London streets, the line would stretch along the whole route 
- followed by the Lord Mayor’s Show between the Guildhall and the 
_ Law Courts. (I have not verified the calculation.) 

No one thought of this simple device for bringing home to the Aldermen 
_ of the City of London the importance of the book trade. When I add the 
further estimate, that all the volumes likely to be sold during the 
autumn season, similarly laid end to end, would stretch from London to 
John o’ Groats, it becomes obvious that the output of this industry deserves 
more statistical attention than it commonly receives. There are no figures 
for the tonnage, but even if there were, the importance of the business 
could not be estimated by weight alone. I scarcely credit the tale that there 
are some literary editors who, in selecting books for reviewers, determine 
eir choice by bulk alone; though it is possible that some publishers 
lieve this story about the literary editors, and that that is why they 
d out their volumes till they have attained a standardized portliness of 
yearance. Yet I observe that Mr. Chesterton’s new book of essays is 
ry small, and that Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s “‘ Walter Sickert—a Conversa- 
n” is so slender a pamphlet that it might altogether be overlooked if 
+ name were not on the cover. The publishers of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
emoirs have done well in packing them, so far as they go at present, 
four volumes. 'There are 2,439 pages. 
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UBLISHING, then, if not one of the basic national industries, 
“like coal or cotton, is a very considerable industry, employing, 
tly or indirectly, the labour of authors, typists, publishers, publishers’ 


ers, publicity agents and office staff, printers, paper-makers and binders 
; H 
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and on the distribution side, travellers, booksellers, librarians, reviewers, 
organizers of Exhibitions which exhibit books and societies which recom- 
mend them, and others engaged professionally or unprofessionally in this 
intricate concern. It is an industry which has its depressed areas, and has 
suffered to some extent from the trade slump ; but is now said to be reviving 
in spite of the fact that it receives no Protection from the Government, 
and that it has persistently refused to submit to any process of rationali- 
zation. 

Since there has been no rationalization, over-lapping and over- 
production continue. Every publisher and every author would admit 
that too many books are published, and readers would suffer no noticeable 
loss if the number of books temptingly spread before their eyes in the 
Christmas season were reduced, say, by 80 per cent. At first sight it 
looks as if rationalization would be sheer gain to everyone. The public, it 
seems, would be as well served if four out of five books were eliminated ; 
the publishers’ overhead costs would be reduced; each work on an 
average would have its sale multiplied by five; and the author could 
take five times as long to write his books and could try to make them five 
times as good. The tasks of reviewers, booksellers, librarians and 
readers would be simplified. 
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[8 theory this sounds well enough; and the perfectly planned State, 

with a perfectly planned publishing trade, would have to attempt 
something of this kind. But it would not do. Such a Nazification of publish- 
ing would make it as difficult to get a first book published as a first play 
produced. It would occasionally lead to the suppression of a masterpiece. 
The representative character of the body of literature which appears in 
book form would disappear. That literature to-day, taken as a whole, 
completely or almost completely represents the sum-total of the thoughts, 
sentiments, attitudes, intellectual excogitations, aspirations and vapourings 
of the nation. It is a more adequate embodiment of the whole modern 
British mind and imaginative and emotional make-up than is to be found 
in the products of Parliament, Pulpit and daily Press, taken together or 
severally. 

It is often assumed that it is the daily Press which is pre-eminently the 
mirror of the public mind. That is not so. The more serious daily Press 
makes no claim to cover the whole field of human experience ;_ it makes 
no attempt, for example, to reveal intimately and from the inside those 
aspects of life which are dealt with, say, in poetry and fiction. The popular 
Press, though in some respects more intimate, is not more representative. 
It is in the main cast in a pattern, monotonous in its high colours, invented 
by a few powerful persons—the late Lord Northcliffe and Sir Arthur 
Pearson, and our contemporary Lord Beaverbrook and a few others— 
inventors with a few simple recipes for reducing the infinite variety of 
human experience to a few archetypal forms, this variety being ingeniously 
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reduced to startling sameness with the help of skilful journalists trained 
to adopt a certain view of what the public wants and to convey it in accor- 
dance with an established technique. The pioneers who laid down the 
moulds of popular journalism were not, of course, all wrong in their 
guesses about human nature ; if they had not been partly right, they could 
not have gained their colossal success or had so many imitators. But 
that they were at least partly wrong is proved by the fact that the most 
unthinking reader instinctively recognizes the newspaper manner as 
something sui generis—there is a self-dependent sphere of things to which 
popular journalism belongs with its own habit of thought, its technique, 
its literary pyrotechnics ; it is a sphere of ideas easily identifiable because 
it is so obviously different from the sentiment and language of the man- 
in-the-street. The latter may and does acquire a taste for this invented 
thing just as he has acquired a taste for Hollywood films ; it presents to 
him a world of scenes and actions far remote from and unlike daily 
experience. 
a a a 
I AGREE that this unreality is itself part of the real make-up of the 
popular mind, and that to that extent the popular Press is “ mirroring ” 
something belonging to the mental composition of the nation. I also agree 
that the same or a similar unreality is voluminously represented in the 
literature that appears in book form, including some of the “‘ best-sellers ”’ 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury is so anxious to burn. But there is 
this great difference between book-publishing and the greater part of the 
daily Press—the latter is trustified and rationalized, the former is not. 
If the publishing trade were in the same manner trustified it would con- 
_ centrate on the mass production of a few books which would have enormous 
sales, instead of many books each having small sales ; and we should have 
exactly the same results in the sphere of book literature as we have now in 
popular journalism; it would be no more representative of all the 
mental activities of the nation than the Daily Mail and the Daily Express 
are to-day. I have heard it hinted that there are publishers who aspire 
to be the Northcliffes of literature, who with a nod of the head guarantee 
fame and fortune to the geniuses of their circle. I have no inspired infor- 
mation on this subject. On the whole, for writers as a whole, it seems better 
that publishers should muddle along as most of them do, knowing much about 
their authors and next to nothing about their markets and their prospective 
readers. At least as things are to-day, we can take our choice, for better or 
worse, from these oddly assorted volumes that surge into the shops— 
here at least we have samples of every type of mind, every interest ; works 
sincere and insincere, recondite and obvious, esoteric, exoteric, normal, 
strange, subtle, crude—here we may choose history, philosophy, economics, 
travel, sociology, sport, romance, black magic, philately, butterfly-collecting 
and what you will. Here is the whole contemporary British mind laid bare 
in books ready for consumption or, at the least, for permanent storage in 
the British Museum. 
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, | \HIS generalization, perhaps, should be qualified. For all literature 
drops out what is dead in experience, and literature that survives 
is free from the half-dead. The least reflective person when he writes 
selects what is more vividly alive for his consciousness at the expense of 
the dead matter in the stream of sensation. Just as talk is what is picked 
out from the unselected continuum of ideas in the speaker’s head, and as 
any writing is likely to be more selective than ordinary talk, so a book 
is likely to be more selective still ; and the fastidious writer or reader is 
one who attempts to produce or admire a book in which only the quin- 
tessential remains. That, I suppose, is the main purpose of education in 
the true sense of the term, to develop a faculty for recognizing and choosing 
the quintessential—that which is intrinsically satisfying in the slightest no 
less than in the most stupendous experience. Higher education in recent 
years has been made available for an ever-increasing number of persons 
in this country. Some of it may have been wasted ; not all of it, surely. 
It would be an unnecessarily pessimistic view to assume that it has so 
utterly missed its aim as not to have produced, in tens of thousands of 
young men and women, an increased capacity to appreciate the ultimately 
satisfying in that field of experience to which literature and the arts belong. 
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TE the less pessimistic view is right, there must be thousands of persons 
to-day making exacting demands upon literature where there were only 
hundreds twenty years ago. Edmund Gosse was one of those who liked to 
suppose that the literary public was very, very small. He said to me once 
that, in the period just before the war, the reading public—the readers of 
“serious ”” books—numbered in Britain no more than four hundred. I 
reminded him that in 1914 the latest novel of Joseph Conrad, whom he 
did not think of as a popular novelist, sold 20,000 copies. And what about his 
own best book, Father and Son? 'The fastidious public will, of course, always 
be small compared with the whole literate population ; but I think every 
publisher knows that it has been much augmented in recent years. The raising 
of the average level of taste would not, of course, be enough ; and it might 
even have the opposite effect of lowering the level of the best, as actually 
about forty years ago happened in America. But the problem of the pub- 
lisher to-day is not the extent of the reading public. There are enough 
readers and purchasers for every good book, if only it could be introduced 
to just those to whom its qualities would commend it. Reviewers who make 
their appeal to discriminating readers may at least congratulate themselves 
that the proportion of such readers is increasing, in spite of the popular 
Press, and in spite of the Archbishop’s burn-able best-sellers. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 
By IntGo JONES 


This portrait of Inigo Jones drawn by himself is from the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection in the library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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SUPERNATURAL SONGS 


By W. B. YEATS 


1. RIBH AT THE TOMB OF BAILE AND AILLINN 


ECAUSE you have found me in the pitch dark night 
Bre open book you ask me what I do: 
Mark and digest my tale, carry it afar 
To those that never saw this tonsured head 
Nor heard this voice that ninety years have cracked. 
Of Baile and Aillinn you need not speak, 
All know their tale, all know what leaf and twig, 
What juncture of the apple and the yew, 
Surmount their bones ; but speak what none have heard. 


The miracle that gave them such a death 
Transfigured to pure substance what had once 
Been bone and sinew ; when such bodies join 
There is no touching here, nor touching there, 
Nor straining joy, but whole is joined to whole ; 
For the intercourse of angels is a light 

Where for its moment both seem lost, consumed. 


Here in the pitch dark atmosphere above 
The trembling of the apple and the yew, 
Here on the anniversary of their death 
The anniversary of their first embrace 
Those lovers, purified by tragedy, 

Hurry into each other’s arms ; these eyes, 
By water, herb and solitary prayer 

Made aquiline, are open to that light. 


Though somewhat broken by the leaves, that light 
Lies in a circle on the grass ; therein 
I turn the pages of my holy book. 


2. RIBH PREFERS AN OLDER THEOLOGY 


Abstractions of the Greek Philosophy have crazed the man, 
Recall his Trinity. A father, mother, child (a daughter or a son), 
That’s how all natural or supernatural stories run. 
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Natural and supernatural with the self-same ring are wed. 


As man, as beast, as an ephemeral fly begets, Godhead begets Godhead, 
For things below are copies the Great Smaragdine Tablet said. 


Yet all must copy copies, all increase their kind ; 

When — conflagration of their passion sinks, damped by the body or the 
mind, 

That juggling nature mounts, her coil in their embraces twined. 


The mirror scaléd serpent is multiplicity, 

oT all that run in couples, on earth, in flood or air, share God that is but 
three, 

And could beget or bear themselves could they but love as He. 


3. RIBH CONSIDERS CHRISTIAN LOVE INSUFFICIENT 


Why should I seek for love or study it ? 
It is of God and passes human wit ; 

I study hatred with great diligence 

For that’s a passion in my own control, 
A sort of besom that can clear the soul 
Of everything that is not mind or sense. 


Why do I hate man, woman or event ? 

That is a light my jealous soul has sent. 

From terror and deception freed it can 

Discover impurities, can show at last 

How soul may walk when all such things are past, 
How soul could walk before such things began. 


Then my delivered soul herself shall learn 

A darker knowledge and in hatred turn 

From every thought of God mankind has had, 
Thought is a garment and the soul’s a bride 
That cannot in that trash and tinsel hide : 

In hating God she may creep close to God. 


At stroke of midnight soul cannot endure 

A bodily or mental furniture. 

What can she take until her Master give ! 
Where can she look until He make the show ! 
What can she know until He bid her know ! 
How can she live till in her blood He live ! 
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4. HE AND SHE 


As the moon sidles up 

Must she sidle up, 

As trips the scared moon 

Away must she trip, 

“ His light had struck me blind 
Dared I stop.” 


She sings as the moon sings 
ed PY sn oles Be vai 

The greater grows my light 
The further that I fly.” 

All creation shivers 

With that sweet cry. 


5. THE FOUR AGES OF MAN 
He with body waged a fight, 
But body won ; it walks upright. 


Then he struggled with the heart, 
Innocence and peace depart. 


Then he struggled with the mind ; 
His proud heart he left behind. 


Now his wars on God begin, 
At stroke of midnight God shall win. 


6. CONJUNCTIONS 


If Jupiter and Saturn meet, 
What a crop of mummy wheat ! 


The sword’s a cross; thereon He died: 
On breast of Mars the goddess sighed. 


7. A NEEDLE’S EYE 


All the stream that’s roaring by 
Came out of a needle’s eye ; 

Things unborn, things that are gone, 
From needle’s eye still goad it on. 
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MERU 


Civilization is hooped together, brought 

Under a rule, under the semblance of peace 

By manifold illusion ; but man’s life is thought 
And he, despite his terror, cannot cease 

Ravening through century after century, 
Ravening, raging and uprooting that he may come 
Into the desolation of reality : 

Egypt and Greece good-bye, and good-bye Rome. 


Hermits upon Mount Meru or Everest 

Caverned in night under the drifted snow, 

Or where that snow and winter’s dreadful blast 
Beat down upon their naked bodies, know 

That day brings round the night, that before dawn 
His glory and his monuments are gone. 


IN DARKNESS 
By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


HAT street like rope uncoils, the lamps 

Glowing in mist 

Measure the lengths released as drums 
Of light untwist. 


I dare not see how far it goes ; 
Up here the gloom 

Cloaks my misgiving as I stand 
In this lost room 


Where I am lost, am dead ; my hands 
Touch soundlessly 

A voice as dry as sand; I hear my blood 
Suck like the sea. 


A lonely tenant, I am changed 
Beyond all change : 

This darkness is so kind to me, 
That light so strange. 
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DOUBLE VISION 


By EDWIN MUIR 


Though here for long I have run 
My changing race 

In the moon and the sun, 

Within this wooded glade 

Far up the mountainside 

Where Christ and Czsar died 

And the first man was made. 


I DO not know this place 


I have seen this rolling light 
For many a day. 

I have not been away ~— 

Even in dreams of the night. 
In the ten thousand names 

Our fathers gave these things 

I seek a kingdom lost 

Or sleeping with folded wings. 
I have questioned lemur and ghost 
Far inland in my dreams, 
Enquired of terrors and shames 
The only way 

To the day within our day. 


And aloft I have stood 

And given my eyes their fill, 
Have watched the bad and the good 
Go up and down the hill, 

The peasants on the plain 
Ploughing the fields red, 

The great roads running alone, 
The ambush in the wood, 

The victim walking on, 

The sorrow-blackened door 
That never will open again, 
The tumblers at the fair, 

The watchers on the stair, 
Cradle and bridal bed, 

The living and the dead 
Scattered on every shore. 
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All this I have seen 

Twice over, there and here, 
Knocking at dead men’s gates 
To ask the living way, 

And scanning this upper scene. 
But I am baulked by fear 
And what my lips say 

To drown the voice of fear. 
The earthly day waits. 

The secret is in this place, 
Visible under the sun, 

Here where I still run 
Unchanged my changing race. 


ON MEMORY 


By STELLA GIBBONS 


O tribe has built a shrine to Memory , 
Ny or carved an image dreaming in her name 
Above the dykes, where twice a day the sea 
May pour a music at her altar flame ; 
An image curled to listen like a shell 
Rounded with sound upon the ocean brim, 
A subtle coil of coral that can tell 
The echoes floating in the seafall dim. 


Yet she is eldest of the goddesses. 

She makes our flesh ring softly, like a bell 
Shaken by passing feet. No words can tell 
Why man should find her murmuring so sweet. 


In the coiled ashy nerveways of the brain 

This goddess has her shrine. 

Sound dies in breaking waves of pain 

Before she takes her echoes thin and fine ; 

And the eye’s gateway sifts all coloured light, 

The nostril’s gateway separates all fume 

Before those echoes, born on the mind-spume, 

Come to the altar where she dwells, smiling in ordered night. 
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She doth undo her delicate sweet door 

With subtle keys. No human sound can tell 

Of that fresh light and ancient sorrow-bell 
Tolling remotely as we tread her floor 

(Mazed yet as simple as a ball of dew) 

Among the wandering echoes blowing through. 


She harvests for the autumn of the mind, 

Bringing all home beneath an evening light, 
Storing it gently at the open doors 

That cannot close against the coming night ; 

There, in the lingering day 

The mind may pause and play 

A little while with toys of garnered touch and sight. 


The dragon and the daisy of Atlantis 

She hath drawn in: and still the harvest goes 

Between the eager doorways of the senses, 

And she weaves it into echoes as it flows. 

Her curved powers rise and go like light 

Into the future, dark devouring bright, 

Like half a rainbow lost 

In cloud and half by woods and cities crossed. 

She knows the future, with its death of warmth and light. 


But when this comes and all the stars are dead, 
Hidden behind the drifting star-mote sheet, 

When final snowstorms cover palaces 

And men creep down within steel cliffs for heat 

But cannot cheat the old 

Returned and creeping cold— 

Then Memory shall undo her doorway dim and sweet, 
And wait alone within man’s freezing brain 

Where all his story closes like a flower ; 

Faithfully garnering his final pain 

With courage, godhead, beauty in their hour ; 

And for the final time 

His soul shall hear her bell of sorrow chime 

And know her light of freshness and her calming power. 


No more, oh nevermore 

(So tolls the bell across the slowly darkening floor) 
No more, O harvest fine 

Your wave shall wash the doorway of the shrine 
Where, in all silence past, 

Closed in by dark and crystal frost she sleeps at last. 
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ART IN INDUSTRY—AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


By W. G. CONSTABLE 


DIRECTOR OF THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 


RITICISM of the exhibition which is to open at Burlington House 

in January next, has often been as ill-informed as it has been 

vigorous. It is as well, therefore, to let the organizers speak for 

themselves as to their intentions. The official announcement 
states :— 


“The aim of the exhibition is threefold : 

1. ‘To impress upon the British as well as the foreign public both the importance 
of beauty in the articles they purchase, and the fact that British Manu- 
facturers, in co-operation with British artists, are capable of supplying 
such articles in all branches of industry. 

2. ‘To enable British Manufacturers to study the full extent to which British 
artists are capable of supplying original, attractive and technically suitable 
designs for the production of articles by mechanical means, and to turn 
the attention of British artists to design in relation to industry. 

3. To show that a more frequent association of the artist’s name with the 
article produced from his design can be of great advantage in promoting 
demand.” 


The Babbitt touch in the determination to “‘ boost British ” is perhaps to 
be regretted ; and the committee might have paid heed to Mr. Kipling 
when he wrote :— 


** But there is neither East nor West 
Border nor breed nor birth 
When two strong men [in this case presumably artist and manufacturer] 
stand face to face 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


Yet even with its self-imposed limitation, the potential effects of the 
exhibition are immense. True, it will reap where others have sown. On the 
side of the artist, the greatness of the work done by the group of which 
William Morris was the centre is still not adequately recognized, especially in 
England. We despise to-day the weeds of the arts and crafts movement—the 
wool-embroidered djibbah, and the opal enshrined in repoussé silver ; and 
fail to recognize that the movement fought and won the battle against that 
dreadful heritage of the Exhibition of 1851, the idea that art is something 
that could be stuck on, like a postage stamp, to the products of industry. 
To Morris and his followers, we owe our capacity to laugh at the story 
of the Mayor of a Middle-Western city, who when congratulated on a 
new public building, modestly deprecated praise on the ground that it 
was mere building, carried out by his own firm, and announced that next 
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year it was proposed to bring in a man from New York to put on the 
architecture. 

Moreover, we forget that from the English arts and crafts movement 
largely sprang the modern revival in architecture and the crafts throughout 
the Continent ; a revival at which we have looked with envious eyes, 
oblivious to the fact that we might have been leaders therein, if we had 
had the wit to profit from the teaching in our midst. But the arts and crafts 
movement had its weakness—scorn of the machine; and it was left for 
the Design and Industries Association and the Institute of Industrial Art 
to break ground on the crucial problem of art in relation to modern indus- 
trial methods, with results crystallized in such exhibitions as those recently 
organized at Dorland Hall. Manufacturers, too, have made efforts. Spor- 
adically in some trades, generally in others, search has been made to make 
good design an integral element in goods produced on a large scale by 
machinery ; and we reap the results in the contemporary book, news- 
paper, and poster, and occasionally at Woolworths. 

Thus, over the gulf which yawned between art and industry in the 
nineteenth century, a series of more or less rickety bridges have been 
thrown; and the coming exhibition gives the chance to consolidate the 
work done, and to span that gulf with a solid high road. 

One great opportunity is to eliminate that root of much evil, the dis- 
tinction between the fine and applied arts, and to make clear that the 
creative spirit of the artist is the same, whether manifested in a fresco or 
a frying-pan. It is significant, and a happy augury, that the exhibition 
is to be born of a collaboration between the Royal Academy and the 
Royal Society of Arts ; that the shades of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Robert 
Adam should be working towards the same end. Another opportunity is 
finally to dispose of the fallacy that the sole test of artistic worth is “‘ fitness 
for function,” which elevates a watercloset into a work of art when it 
acts efficiently ; and so to drive home the truth that architecture is more 
than good engineering. 

More important than all, however, is to demonstrate that the cheap 
is not necessarily the nasty. In this, recent exhibitions in England have 
mostly failed. ‘The bread of elegance and taste in decoration and furnishing, 
has for the small householder too often turned to stone when the question 
of cost arose. It is not easy to find the ordinary things of life in simple, 
practical forms, at prices comparable to those of the usual abominations. 
Why should such things as coal scuttles, gramophones and loud speakers 
be uniformly hideous ? 

At the root of the trouble is scorn and dislike of the machine on the 
part of many artists, bred of ignorance and fear. Perhaps the exhibition 
will teach them that the machine is simply a tool, no more terrifying than 
brush, chisel or graver—a tool which cannot do certain things at all, such 
as imitating the work of an artist’s hands, but which can do other things 
supremely well, provided it works at an artist’s bidding, with a design 
adjusted to its limitations and capacities. 
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So much for intentions, hopes and possibilities. There remains the 
question of realization. The exhibition is still only in process of organi- 
zation ; but promise is high. Broadly speaking, arrangement is to be on the 
basis of material; and will include ceramics, glass, furniture and domestic 
equipment, plastic mouldings, dress and furnishing fabrics, printing 
(including posters), leatherware, gold and silver, jewellery, carpets and 
tapestry. Through trade journals and personal contact, manufacturers 
have been invited to submit articles for consideration, the general con- 
ditions being that they must be machine-made and of original contem- 
porary British design and manufacture. Heavy industries and fashion 
designers will not be represented. Space forbade the one, difficulty of 
selection the other. In each section, final selection has been made by 
two committees, one working from the trade point of view, the other 
from the artistic. To each section, a gallery or group of galleries has been 
allotted ; and the arrangement and decoration within each section has been 
placed in one pair of hands, usually those of an architect who has 
experience of interior decoration. 

Thus, among others, Mr. Goodhart Rendel is responsible for ceramics ; 
Mr. Maxwell Fry for glassware; Mr. Charles Holden for printing ; 
Sir Ambrose Heal, Mr. Oliver Hill, Mr. Oswald Milne, Mr. Howard 
‘Robertson, Mr. Raymond McGrath, and others, for different sections of 
furniture; and Mr. G. G. Wornum for plastic mouldings. This last 
section promises to be particularly suggestive, by revealing unsuspected 
possibilities in the use of such materials as bakelite; and will include 
‘a snack-bar and all its accessories entirely made from that or similar 
substances. The plans for the furniture and domestic equipment section 
are ingenious. Along one wall of each gallery a series of rooms is to 
be arranged, some rich and luxurious, others simple and inexpensive ; 
while opposite will be arranged different types of the various fittings 
used in the room, so that the spectator will get some idea of the 
variations possible on a chosen theme. The large gallery will be entirely 
given up to model rooms, with a garden terrace at one end. Here, perhaps, 
space might have been found for an example of a gravestone in local 
‘stone with lettering by Mr. Eric Gill; erected, perhaps, in intelligent 
anticipation, to the memory of the Tudor style. Another room will 
be entirely given up to mass-produced furniture—the products of a machine 
which receives a tree at one end, and produces tables and chairs at the other. 
This room, if it is what German example shows it can be, may have 
more far-reaching effects than any other part of the exhibition. 
Inevitably, such plans will mean a transformation of Burlington House. 
Each room is to have a velarium, and the lighting will be entirely artificial, 
to avoid change in the appearance of colours. Throughout, all decorations 
and fittings will be exhibits. Wall coverings, settees and chairs, and electric 
light chandeliers are all to be supplied by exhibitors, and chosen on the 
same principles as other exhibits. The difficulty of vistas 1s on its way to 
solution. Looking west, will be seen a large mosaic ; looking east, a cascade 
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of colour falling from the roof in the dress materials section ; while coming 
up the stairs, the visitor will see in the distance, through the octagon, hung 
with specially designed and woven carpets, a brightly lit shop-front. 
The window display section of which this forms a part has peculiar 
possibilities. Under the general direction of Mr. Maxwell Fry, represen- 
tatives of different firms are to dress a series of windows, each devoted to a 
particular type of goods, ranging from confectionery to surgical instruments; 
and these displays are to be changed fortnightly. 

This section of the exhibition reveals only one aspect of a large 
and difficult problem. Artists may make perfect designs, and manu- 
facturers may faithfully carry them out, but if the results are not brought 
effectively within reach of the public, the collaboration will be sterile. 
No doubt buyers fail in taste and initiative ; but more often it is time for 
search which is lacking; and the chief obstacles to be overcome are the 
inertia of the retailer and the lack of enterprise of the commercial traveller. 
Until manufacturers take their representatives by the scruff of the neck 
_ and persuade them that new lines should be pushed with at least as much 
energy as the old, so long will the business of re-integrating art and industry 
be held up at a vital point. 
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COURAGE 


By JULIAN WARD 


ERT swung his pick and brought it down into the face of the 
seam with a sharp ching. While he wrenched at the handle to 
free the point he could hear the sounds of other picks tapping 
around him. Along the gallery on either side he could see the safety 
lamps of his mates. The men were working more slowly than usual. 
From time to time one of them would sit back on his haunches and listen. 
Then he would raise his pick and go on with his labour, but the work was 
not being done with that smooth continuity which habit had made normal. 
There had been a slight explosion the night before. Although no one 
had been hurt and that portion of the seam had been bricked in 
immediately, the happening remained in the minds of the men. They 
were listening as they worked. The ching ching of their picks did not 
_ destroy the silence in the mine but emphasized it just as the pools of light 
from their lamps increased the density of the darkness beyond. Each man 
_ crouched in an enclosure of his own, his lamp setting a fence around him 
which held back the deep acres of darkness which spread away down to 
_ the centre of the earth. The sounds of his pick and his breathing and the 
_ scraping of his boots in the loose rubble encased him in a halo of life. 
_ He moved at the axis of his circle of light and noises. Beyond it lay thous- 
ands of miles of silence and darkness in which nothing lived. He was the 
_ last outpost of the world of men and women, pushing his way into the 
_ midst of a vast and lifeless enemy. Behind and above there was life and the 
- sun which shone upon the moving things; here nothing moved and there 
was no light save where men brought their lamps and the motions of their 
_ bodies as exiled fragments of another world. 
As he swung his pick Bert wondered what lay beyond the face upon 
which he worked. For five years he had laboured in the mine, but 
even before that, from the very moment of his birth even, the mine had 
been his life. The village in which he lived was grouped round the 
smouldering slag-heaps and high cage-wheels. His father had worked in 
_ the mine before him. From day to day, Bert, together with the rest of the 
villagers, had lived upon ground beneath which lay the hollow shafts 
and tunnels, and had won his food and livelihood by toil in its bowels until 
_ it had become as normal as sunrise and sunset. But now the mine had raised 
_its head from between its paws and given that one little cough, the slight 
explosion of the night before, and no one knew whether it had_ relapsed 
into its former coma or whether it lay awake and watchful. ‘The work 
went on:as usual but the men were listening. 
When they knocked off for their midday meal they sat about on their 
heels and munched the food they had brought in their knotted blue 
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handkerchiefs, washing it down with cold tea from blue cans, but talked 
only sparingly. There was none of the usual arguments and discussions. 
Bert tugged at a piece of bread and said, “‘ We’nsd’y’ll win Satd’y.” 

The man he had spoken to paused with a thick sandwich held in both 
hands. ‘‘ Ah,” he said looking sightlessly over the top of his food, “‘ should 
do.” 


* * * * * ¥ 


In the afternoon it came. Bert’s ears caught the sound he had been 
listening for. From a long way down the gallery came a sharp, muffled 
report like the cracking of an enormously thick whip, followed by a rumble 
which swelled and then died away slowly into nothing. Bert looked at the 
men around him. They were perfectly still, looking down the gallery in the 
direction from which the sound had come. Bert stood up. “‘ Gor!” he 
said. A man looked round at him. His eyes were dilated. 

“* Reckon we'd best get out o’ this.”’ 

One by one the men picked up their safety lamps and started to tramp 
back along the “‘alley.”’ Bert knew that each had the same thought in his 
mind : was the way clear to the cage platform at the foot of the shaft ? 
Had the explosion occurred beyond the shaft or would they presently be 
brought to a standstill—walled in by an impenetrable barrier of broken 
props and fallen roof ? In silence they trudged on in single file. At first they 
heard nothing. Then, at first very faintly, they caught a dull, continuous 
roar. 

“‘ Water,” said a man in front in a low, hopeless voice. 

“* Aye,” replied another in the same flat monotone. 

The men had halted and Bert, hitherto the rearmost of the file, came 
up with them. For a minute they stood still, listening to the roar of the 
water and peering ahead down the alley. There was complete silence 
except for the deep, powerful sound of the water. Then there was another 
abrupt report likethe discharge of artillery which continued into a sustained 
rumble, punctuated by a series of higher-pitched cracks. The rumbling 
died away and the sound of the water became audible again, deeper and 
stronger. 

“Crikey!” said Bert, his voice shaking. “‘ Reckon we’re fair ——ed 
this time.” 
“'Tha’s not ——ed till tha’s dead, is tha ? ” answered an older man. His 
voice was even and his lips steady because he was remembering to keep 
them so, but his eyes, which he was not thinking about, were wide with 

apprehension, the whites glistening in the light of the lamps. 
_ “°Appen tha’rt right,” said Bert more quietly, “‘ But we’d best be gettin’ 
on ter’t cage for all that.” 

“We ’ad an’ all.” 

The men moved forward again. As they neared the foot of the shaft the 
sound of the water increased, but the way still remained clear. 

“It’s in t’ Chapel as like as not,” said the elderly man. The Chapel 
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was a large vaulted chamber into which the “alley ” opened at the foot of 
the shaft. 
The men went on. Gradually the gallery became wider until eventually 
they turned a sharp corner and came into the Chapel itself. The roar 
of the water was now quite close to them but beyond the circle of light 
shed by their lamps. Bunched close together they moved forward into the 
vast, echoing blackness. The yellow island of the lamps moved forward 
round their feet. The other workers had vanished. They seemed quite 
alone, in the cavern, pushing cautiously towards the sound of the unseen 
water. 
“ Christ!” The foremost man stopped suddenly, his boots rattling 
loudly on the rock floor, the lamp in his hand swinging abruptly in a 
backward arc as he strove to maintain his balance. Below his feet the 
ground dropped vertically into a sheet of water. His lamp was reflected 
in a ribbed yellow pattern on the surface of the dark, churning stream. 
A few pieces of dirty wood jerked up and down in the current and patches 
_ of coal-dust lay in tumbling sheets on the surface. 
_ The men gathered at the edge of the broken ground. The water raced 
_ between two banks, some six feet high and twenty apart. The explosion 
_ had opened a ragged ravine in the floor of the chamber into which the 
_ underground torrent had diverted itself. The farther bank was hardly 
_ visible from where they stood, appearing only as something darker than 

the surface of the water. 
_ “'Think it’s deep ?”’ asked Bert. 

““ Can’t tell. Maybe nobbut couple o’ feet, maybe fifty. It’s a tidy current 

_ though an’ no mistake.” 
_ ** Well, one of us’ll ’ave ter try it,” said the elderly man slowly. The 
~ others looked at him, waiting for instructions. The elderly man disliked 
_ the position of leader which his seniority had thrust upon him. “‘ Well,” 
_he said again, excusing himself, “‘we can’t stay ’ere, can we? .. . Not 
wi't roof comin’ down al] over’t bloody place.” 

There was a silence. The men looked down at the black water again. 
Then a man called George said, “’Ere, it, I don’t mind ’avin’ a 
paddle,” and started to lower himself over the broken, rocky lip. As he 
descended he felt about with his feet for a ledge. Then, finding this, he 
started to climb down into the water. When it was on a level with his 
_hips he began cautiously to make his way out towards the farther bank. 
He moved slowly, his legs straddled out to resist the force of the current 
which piled up against the side of his body, separated, and flowed away on 
either side of him like the wake of a ship. Carefully feeling his way with 
his boots and balancing himself with his arms, he pushed on. At one time, 
as he reached the middle of the flood, the water came up to his arm-pits, 
and at another he stumbled, clutching at the water with one hand while 
he held his lamp high above his head with the other. Eventually he was 
_ within a foot or two of the farther bank and began to climb upwards through 
rapidly shallowing water until finally he was clear of it and mounting 
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hand over hand up the face of the bank itself. With his waist on a level 
with the top he paused, balancing on his hands, and turned his head to 
shout back to the others. 

‘S’all right. Best come on quick afore’t water gets worse.” 

‘Right ! Thee wait where th’art while we come across.” 

The men moved to the edge of the bank, looking down at the water and 
across at the man on the farther side. Like a tiny lighthouse, he stood 
alone with his lamp. And then he was not alone. Something moved at the 
edge of his circle of yellow light. A man stepped slowly out of the darkness, 
a tall, burly man, holding a pickaxe in his hand. Across his forehead, just 
above his eyebrows, was a long, bleeding gash. The blood dripped down 
his face but he was grinning all the time. Very quietly he raised his pickaxe 
above his head. George was standing with his back to him, holding his 
lamp above his head. When the point of the axe crashed into his skull 
there was a sharp splintering sound like a piece of firewood being broken 
in two. His knees bent beneath him but he was prevented from falling 
outwards by the pick which had become wedged in his skull. Then, 
shaken off by a twist of the handle, he turned half-about and fell, his arms 
stretched before him, sideways into the black water. For a few seconds 
he lay in the shallows, half in and half out of the water, but the current 
turned him over, dislodging him, so that he went twisting away in the 
flood into the darkness. 

The men on the other bank stood motionless, watching. Their bare 
stomachs were drawn in from their leather belts, for they had taken a 
single sharp breath as the pickaxe had swung downwards. Their breath 
made a little sigh now as they breathed out again. They raised their eyes 
from the water and looked across at the man on the other bank who was 
waving his arms and shouting. 

“Right, tha’ dirty lot o’ s! Come on o’er and let me crack tha 
nobs for thee same as I did ’isn. ‘Took away brass as I’ve saved this 
fourteen year, did tha ? Well tha canst keep bloody brass for thee’ll not 
spend it. Come on across, I tell tha. [’ll smash tha —— ’eads for tha. Thowt 
I’d forgot, didn’t tha ? Well, I’ve not! I bin waitin’ for tha. Come on, 
tha lot 0’ bastards, I'll settle with tha proper this time.” 

Bert looked at the elderly man by his side. He was standing with his 
mouth open, his hands hanging loosely at his sides like a negro’s. 

The men were looking from one to another. ‘‘ What is’t ? What is’t ? ” 
asked one of the. younger men. His voice slid upwards into an urgent, 
shrill note. 

‘i : ’E’s gone daft. Summat’s fetched ’im a crack on’t brain-pan. Murderin’ 
aft, ’e is.” 

“* Daft ? ’E’s gone daft ?” 

The boy was staring at the man who had spoken, his hands clutching 
at the man’s arm. The man knocked the boy’s hands away with his fist. 
“Take tha bloody ’ands off’n me.” The boy staggered back, his hands 
over his face. His foot caught on a piece of rock, sending him sprawling 
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into a corner. He did not get up but remained crouching on the ground, 
_ his hands over his eyes, screaming in a shrill voice, “ Aaaaaye !’E’s daft, 
’e’s daft ! ’E’ll kill us! ’E’s daft, ’e’ll kill us!” 

A man’s voice cut in like the scream of a steel saw, echoing the note of 
panic. ‘“‘ Water’s risin’ ! Sithee, it’s ’alf-way up’t bank a’ready ! ” 

Two of the men flung down their lamps with a loud clatter and ran 
blunderingly back into the gallery by which they had come. Another 
dropped to his knees and started to pray in a high, gabbled monotone. 
“Oh God, oh God. . . .” 

On the farther bank the madman was still waving his arms palely in the 
darkness, shouting, ‘‘Come on, tha dirty bastards ! Lemme dip me ’ands in 
tha blood same as tha did wi’ my brass.” 

Bert turned away. The sight of the madman sent a cold stab of fear 
into his stomach so that he retched painfully. He wanted to fling himself 
on to the ground and hide but his body seemed out of his control. His 
hands and face were cold and covered with sweat. The fear in his stomach 

_ wrenched at his nerves until they were stretched and quivering. He felt 
them get tighter and tighter. They were almost at the point where he 
~ would not be able to bear them any more and he, too, would be screaming 
_ in madness. He looked on either side for a way of escape from the pain 
- he could not stand, a low moaning coming from his lips. He saw the boy 
_ gibbering upon the ground, and the two men pressed against the wall of 
_ the gallery, their eyes dilated in terror. By the side of the man who knelt 
- in incoherent prayer stood the elderly man, his jaw sagging and his hands 
at his throat. The sounds, the jumbled prayers, the shrieking of the boy 
__and the raving of the madman, beat on Bert’s brain. A cold flame of sound 
roared in his head. Quite suddenly he thought of himself. He saw that 
he had just vomited and was standing with his hands pressed to his forehead 
__ while a thin stream of saliva ran from the corner of his mouth. He felt as 
- though he were looking at himself upon the screen of a cinema. But he 
- was two people. He was a person doing something and he was another 
_ person watching and there were other people watching with him. He 
was one of the multitude which watched him vomiting and cowering. 
a They laughed and jeered at him because he looked repulsive and foolish. 
A He did not like appearing unattractive or being jeered at. He wanted te 
_ escape from the contempt of the watchers. A kind of cold tightness came 
into his brain and his body felt light and nimble. He saw himself brush 
_ back the damp hair from his eyes and the saliva from his lips. He watched 
_ himself carefully as he went across to the screaming boy and dealt him a 
4 hard blow on the side of the head with his fist. The boy fell silently on 
_ to his face. Then he went across to the man who was praying and shook 
him roughly by the shoulder and said, “ "Old tha gab, man, for’t love o 
_ God.” The man looked up and stopped moaning. With his mouth open 
he gazed up at him dumbly and questioningly. Bert climbed down the 
_ bank into the water. ile 
As though from some high viewpoint, he could see the whole of the 
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cavern with himself struggling grimly with the battering water. He was 
one of the many sets of eyes which looked down, watching and admiring. 
He felt calm and very strong. When he was within a few feet of the opposite 
bank he stopped, bracing himself against the current which beat against 
his shoulders. He looked up at the madman and said very quietly, “ Eh, 
mate ! I’ve come across to see tha.” 

The man grinned at the lamp which Bert held up in his hand. 

‘““ So tha’s come to get tha skull cracked, ’as tha ? ” 

“‘ Nay, that I’ve not. I’ve come to tell thee where’t brass is.” 

‘Brass ?”? The madman had lowered his voice but stood with his 
pickaxe ready to strike. There was a note of interest in his voice. 

‘“‘ Aye, brass—thy brass as is stuffed up chimney o’ Grayson’s ’ouse.”’ 

The man looked at Bert with a dull, stupid expression. He could not 
understand and was distrustful, but he lowered his pick. “‘ Grayson ? 
Tha’rt daft. There’s no such man around ’ere.” 

‘Grayson! Not Master Grayson ! ’Imas lives down Matson’s Dike 

. why it’s thou that’s daft, lad!” 

The madman stood staring stupidly down at him. His lips moved slowly. 
Now and then he licked away a drop of blood which trickled down his 
face. Bert went on talking as he started to climb up out of the water. He 
knew that as long as he went on chattering he might keep the madman’s 
attention away from his pickaxe. He watched himself as he climbed up 
the bank. He was directly below the man above. At any moment the 
madman might bring the steel point down upon his defenceless head. 
He watched his own danger with shortened breath. He could feel the 
throng of unseen watchers preparing to clap their hands at his bravery. 
He felt very happy that he had avoided the contempt they had held for 
him a little while previously, turning it, as he had, into anxious approval. 
The madman watched him climb up out of the water without moving. 
He looked dumbly ashamed like a schoolboy being derided for his 
ignorance. Bert heard his voice babbling on in a cheerful, unbroken 
stream which echoed about the roof of the cavern above the sound of 
the water. 

‘Grayson ! Well, I don’t know ! Eee, but man, tha must know Grayson. 
Why, ’e’s lived down Matson’s Dike these thirty years to my knowledge. 
Aye, and ’is father worked on’t railway afore ’im.” 


The madman shook his head in an apologetic way. “‘ Nay, I _ 


don’t.” 

“Well, if that ain’t comic!” Bert had got to his feet now and stood 
facing the madman, racking his brains for words to fling into the shield 
of sound which protected him. ‘‘ Well, if that don’t beat bloody band. 
Reckon I’ll ’ave to show thee mysen. It’s a good tramp from ’ere an’ me 


in me wet things an’ all. Come on, lad, what art waitin’ for ? Does’t want _ 


to see me in me grave wi’t cold or what ?” 
The madman stared dully at him, his pick resting on the toe of his boot. 
Bert turned towards the gallery which ran towards the foot of the shaft. 
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“There’s no use in waitin’, pick up tha lamp an’ let’s get on wi’ it, for’t 
love o’ Christ.” 

Bert knew that the man had no lamp but guessed that from force of 
habit he would turn and look for it. When he turned his head Bert swung 
his own lamp and brought it down with all his strength on the back of 
the madman’s head. The handle broke in his hand and the lamp fell to 
the ground where it rolled, unbroken, along the floor. The madman 
pitched forward quickly and slumped heavily at Bert’s feet. Bert watched 
him for several seconds but he did not move. Possibly he was dead but 
it did not seem to matter. Bert looked back across the flood at his com- 
panions on the other bank. ‘They were drawn up in a line at the edge of the 
water, peering across at him, standing quite still and seeming to wait 
for the signal to return to life. Bert raised his hand and beckoned them. 

*“Come on, come on,” he called wearily. “‘ Make ’aste afore’t water 
gets too deep for thee.” 

Then he looked round until he saw a convenient piece of rock upon 
which he sat down, his head sunk between his shoulders, his elbows upon 
his knees, and his hands hanging limply down between his legs. He began 
to feel unutterably tired. He was no longer outside himself, one of a crowd, 
watching and approving. He was unaware of anything but a deep weariness 
in his body. More than anything else he wanted to lie down and rest and 
close his eyes for a long while. He began to dread the effort it would 
require to get up and walk to the bottom of the shaft. 
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“ Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher,” by Blair Hughes-Stanton. Wood engraving 
from the title-page of the hundredth publication of the Golden Cockerel Press. 
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A MODERN WRITER IN SEARCH OF A 
MORAL SUBJECT 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


HE question for a writer of our time, which is at the back of 

all the discussed questions of belief and of the contemporary 

sensibility, is ‘‘ What is the modern subject ?”’ A subject large 

enough to enable the poet to write long poems, to make possible 
a new dramatic poetry; to free the novel from mere rapportage, the 
burden of description and case history, and yet to relate it fundamentally 
to the political life, the morality and the manners of our time. 

To say that The Waste Land “ effects a complete severance between 
his poetry and all beliefs,”* as Dr. Richards has said of Mr. Eliot’s poem, 
is almost meaningless: what is more explicit, is, I think, to say that The 
Waste Land is a long poem without any definable subject ; or, in so far 
as there is any subject, it is that conscious lack of belief, to which Dr. 
Richards has drawn our attention. What we are offered instead of a subject 
is a pattern of diverse impressions: instead of any statement about life 
or the nature of the universe having been made, a kind of historic order 
has been achieved when the author says “ these fragments I have shored 
against my ruins.” We are aware of his sense of our decadent position in 
the history of our civilization and of that civilization’s past as our vast 
background. 

What a writer writes about is at every moment related to what he 
believes. What he writes about also implies an attitude to the time in which 
he is living. It is here that a “‘ severance ’’ may come in. For if there is a 
conflict between the belief of the writer and the commonly held beliefs 
of the time in which he is living, the belief in him that should be positive 
is turned negative in its reaction to his contemporaries. In such a situation 
there are various courses open to a writer. He may escape entirely from his 
environment: into the past, into the country. The poetry of Walter de 
la Mare is to-day an example, at its most beautiful and interesting, of 
that kind of escape into an unreal world: the poetry of W. H. Davies 
an example of escape at its most facile. The writer may, on the other hand, 
try and justify his position by “shoring up his fragments” and postu- 
lating an entire world of unbelief around him. This is what produces the 
appearance of a “severance between poetry and belief.” But, of course, 
the writer of The Waste Land himself believes. He believes in the reality 
of the part of London where 

“ the walls 
Of Magnus Martyr hold 
Inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold.” 


* Science and Poetry, by I. A. Richards. 
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What he is chiefly implying, though, is that in other, dead generations, 
there was a tradition of belief to which he could have conformed. What 
he is now implying is that he is living in a time of disbelief. What he is, 
_ perhaps, doubting is the efficacy and the value of his own privately held 
beliefs. 
When I speak of writers who have beliefs, I am now discussing writers 
_ whose subjects are moral, or, in the widest sense, political, and I am not 
thinking of “ pure ” artists. I am thinking of artists who to-day seem to be 
often in the dilemma of Hamlet: they find their lives hammered on toa 
world in which there are no external symbols corresponding to their inner 
sense of values. There is no power, and no glory. They are, therefore, forced 
either to satirize the world by showing it up as it really appears to them, or 
they are obliged to try and reconcile the world with themselves by adopting 

a hopeful evangelizing tone ;_ or they are obliged to invent a set of symbols 

of their own, and, in the eyes of their contemporaries, like Hamlet, feign 

‘madness ; or they may retreat into other realms of pure art. The gener- 

ation of Henry James, carried on through Joyce and Ezra Pound, 

_has produced (and is still producing) a whole series of long, intricate, 
excellent, but almost unreadable masterpieces (in some cases ‘‘ Unfinished 
“Symphonies ’’), full of moral feeling, but a moral feeling that is not satis- 
_factorily illustrated by a subject matter quickly recognized by the reader. 
I turn now to James, because one sees in his writing, on a very large- 
_ scale map, the course of a great deal of modern literature. 

_ Most criticism of James boils down to saying that he is unreadable. 
_ This is a very reasonable complaint, and one that a critic should certainly 
discuss. But unfortunately his unreadability has been attributed to wrong 
and superficial causes: to a legend of his snobbishness, his prudery, the 
- elaboration of his style, etc. 

_ His method of presentation is, indeed, a sufficient reason for his not 
_ becoming a popular classic in the Dickensian sense: but so far is it from 
_ being the real error that makes his neglect in a sense just, it is his greatest 
_ contribution to the novel as a form. 
What James is, in fact, revolutionizing, is the manner of presenting the 
scene in the novel and the relation of the described scene to the emotional 
_ development of the characters. The novel has, of course, in the presen- 
_ tation of the passions, never broken quite away from the tradition of the 

theatre. In Balzac, in Flaubert, in Tolstoy, in Dickens, in Thackeray, the 
P reflective and descriptive and philosophic parts of the books are all threads 


connecting us with certain dramatic scenes, which are, in particular, of 
_ the greatest emotional importance. In the description, we see the alignment 
of characters; in the scenes we witness the release of emotions, the 
_ expression of passion. 
Be “ Joyce, ce aia in James, this process is reversed. The scene, with 
accompanying dialogue and action, is used mainly as a means of aligning 
_ the characters : explaining what are the reactions of each to the other, what 


each reflects, bringing characters together, etc. The descriptive parts of 
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the book, which are mainly monologues, are used to reveal the growth of 
passionate feelings, of love, or hatred. There are, of course, scenes which 
are highly dramatic, but the emphasis of these is not revelatory: they are 
the climax of what has already been revealed. When Fanny Assingham 
smashes the golden bowl, we know exactly what she and Maggie think of 
the bowl as a symbol of all the passionate feelings which are associated with 
it. The scene is a symptom of passions which quite overshadow it, and 
which we have for long been observing: it does not create passions: it 
does not introduce a new emotional turn of the situation: there is no 
use made of such external, introduced elements, as there is in Anna 
Karenina, where Anna’s scene with her husband when he is ill, suddenly, 
as it were, “‘ arrives,” to make her relationship with Vronsky seem quite 
superficial. The scene does, in a word, end a phase rather than begin a 
new one: it is like a nervous breakdown which we have so long watched 
developing, that the symptoms when they actually emerge are a relief from 
protracted neurosis. 

The advantage of the Jamesian method is that the drama has organic 
growth, and is able to proceed unaided by the introduction of new, 
accidental material from a world developing outside and independently 
of the world created in the novel. The danger of this method is to make 
the novel approximate to bad poetry: in particular, to make it self- 
sufficient, and, while it belongs to a “‘ realistic’ tradition, to ignore what 
is generally recognized as reality—the realness of characters and events. 

Nevertheless, James’s approach is not untrue to life: it is not even less 
** realistic ”’ than that of the novel based on a dramatic tradition. For the 
grand scéne passionelle is a symptom, but not the root of passion. Passionate 
activity is intellectual activity. His realization of this 1s James’s greatest 
contribution to the novel. The effect of passion is not a momentary display, 
but a stimulus to thought, which is at once dazzling and intricate. For 
example, if I am angry about something, the scene in which I display my 
anger is only a symptom, or, at best, a cure, of anger. My anger is a con- 
tinual train of thought expressing itself in many visions, sounds and 
colours. 

The real difficulty in James lies in his inescapable individualism. He 
never found in life a subject that completely dragged him out of himself. 
It will be remembered that at the opening of The Golden Bowl, Maggie. 
Verver and her father are continually faced with their own selfishness. 
Their problem is to invent some new marriage, by which they can divorce 
themselves from their own inner world of a marriage between father 
and daughter, and create a new synthesis, a marriage of the inner with 
the external world. That was James’s own problem. The most objective 
of writers in a sense, yet his values are entirely personal, in that they are 
only quite acceptable to a person whose isolation of experience is identical 
with his own. For example, his attitude to love is not, as has been said, 
entirely that of a prude, nor yet that of a lover, certainly not of a Donne ! 
It is that of a person who profoundly, with his whole being, after over- 
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coming great inhibition, has accepted the idea of loving. No description 
of people in love is more moving than his account of Charlotte and Amerigo 
—the two sposi who free the father and daughter from their inner world— 
falling, as it were, into each other’s arms. The situation, where the husband 
of the daughter, vows with the wife of the father that they will always 
protect the father and daughter—and then they break down—has the stain 
of evil in it which one finds sometimes in the Elizabethans. It might be 
the Duchess of Malfi claiming Antonio. But this is how James described it : 
““Tt’s sacred,’ she breathed back to him. They vowed it, gave it out 
and took it in, drawn, by their intensity, more closely together. Then, of a 
sudden, through this tightened circle, as at the issue of a narrow strait 
into the sea beyond, everything broke up, broke down, gave way and 
mingled. Their lips sought their lips, their pressure their response and their 
response their pressure ; with a violence that had sighed itself the next 
moment to the longest and deepest of stillnesses they sealed their pledge.” 
Compare this with : 
“ Sir, be confident : 

What is’t distracts you ? This is flesh and blood, sir ; 

Tis not the figure cut in alabaster 

Kneels at my husband’s tomb. Awake, awake, man ! 

I do here put off all vain ceremony, 

And only do appear to you a young widow 


That claims you for her husband, and, like a widow, 
I use but half a blush in’t.”’ 


One sees here in an obvious enough way the effect of Puritan 
New England culture, in the repressed yet desperately courageous sexual 
imagery of James. 

_ James, after a lifetime of deep human understanding, has arrived at 
a stage where in suffering and pity he can accept the fact of physical love. 
The incident that to most people would seem most common, most simple, 

and yet most peculiar and isolated, is to him universalized. He cannot 

make his lovers kiss without seeming to cry out “I accept this with pity 
and understanding, just as I accept with my mind everything that is 

_ Life—and hence the proper subject for Art.” So the lips that meet are not 

_ Charlotte’s and the Prince’s, they are the lips of all lovers, and yet they 

are no lips and no lovers, they are the symbols of James’s spiritual 

acceptance. Whereas Webster in his great play is able to clinch the reality 

_ and the isolation of his lovers by making them speak poetry in the language 

of prose, James is borne away on a flood of poetry which almost drowns 

_ the poor Prince and Mrs. Verver. : 

_ His approach to love, his approach to life, his approach to the obvious 

_ is by way of a North-West Passage. The reader never escapes for a moment 
from the long journey James has made, on which he is an embarrassed fellow- 
traveller. He cannot watch someone sign a cheque, or give a kiss, or hail 
a four-wheeler, without being drowned by waves, or smothered in flowers 
of James’s peculiar mental voyage. 


, 


- 


- 
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The fact is, that whilst the subject of James’s book is his morality, and 
the working out of that morality of love and intelligence in his characters, 
this morality is fogged and confused by the fact that a very great deal 
of his work is about nothing except that he is a New Englander who has 
spent his life trying to reconcile a Puritan New England code of morals 
with his idea of the European tradition. This obstructive element is so 
obvious in his work that he himself was conscious of it and tried to exploit 
it by a number of devices. What I wish particularly to draw attention to is 
that it affected his actual choice of subjects: on that account he devised 
the ‘“‘ International Scene,” as he called it, and sent his Americans to 
Europe, and his Europeans to America. So that what he actually wrote about 
was decided by a peculiarity of his situation, which it is absurd to expect 
his readers to share: all his reader can do is imaginatively to enter into 
it. The privilege the reader is offered is to become Henry James: a 
highly sensitive, cultured man, with extremely isolated spiritual experiences. 
James also writes about very important ethical problems, but too often 
when one reads him one is compelled merely to identify one’s situation 
in the universe with his own. One has also to accept what one might 
call the secondary political consequences of his ethic: that it is necessary 
to have a large income in order to lead a morally significant life, that there 
are rules of conduct which make the whole style of conversation gossip 
and tittle-tattle, and which yet prevent people from saying the most 
important things even about their relationships to each other. All these 
superficialities which so irritate readers of James are really part of his 
ritual of individualism. 

These whims of James are really linked up with very important con- 
victions which fundamentally contradict all that lies on the surface of his 
art. But when we are dealing with a private creed, we need not be surprised 
if we find contradictions and obscurities—there are enough of these in 


our public beliefs. James was living in a society whose life is only made | 


tolerable by accepting, with an air of joyful mystery, fundamental 
contradictions. His own attitude to the war, for instance, was most 
ambiguous. 

James repeatedly insisted, in all sincerity, that he had no _ political 
opinions. But actually his writings are full of negative opinions, expressed 
in his admiration of a system which keeps the kind of society which he 
writes about, going. The contradiction in James is the contradiction that 


has affected most writers of the late nineteenth, and of this century. On — 


the one hand he is a rebel against the political and moral corruption and 
decay of his time : he appears as the champion of art against the philistinism 
of parliamentary ambition. On the other hand, because he is an individualist 
because he has worked out in his books his own private system of conduct 
which makes it possible for the individual to live zsthetically and morally 
in spite of the world around him, he becomes finally a supporter of the 
system which still makes this existence in spite of circumstances, possible. 
To say this is not to say that he lost his integrity. On the contrary, he 
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found it. He saw through the political and social life of his time, but he 
cherished the privilege which enabled him to see through it. 
The life which James wrote about is now as dead as mutton, and in a 
sense it was never alive. The morality, which is the true subject his novels 
illustrate, requires for his purposes an ordered society, an aristocracy, 
and leaders commanding positions of power. Remaining true to the realistic 
tradition of the European novel, he described an Anglo-Saxon social life, 
but exercised all his remarkable fantasy (perhaps fantasy is his most 
peculiar gift) in creating a worldly scene in which the wealth of upstarts 
Is as expressive as the wealth of a Renaissance prince, and his royalties 
and aristocrats are so surrounded by a snobbish atmosphere that the 
snobbishness creates an effect of anachronism, and the royalties seem royal, 
and the aristocrats seem real. In fact, James invented the position of his 
characters: or rather, by a most ingenious turn of his art, he made his 
characters invent themselves: for is not Maggie Verver inventing herself 
all the while as “ the princess ?’ And James’s réle is simply never on any 
account to betray that she is ridiculous in doing so. 
__ James ought to have written about kings and queens: but, of course, 
kings and queens are not available to the artist to-day, and are far too 
available to the newspapers. He, therefore, had to enhance unknown 
_well-bred scoundrels, like Amerigo, with a legend of social snobbishness. 
He ought to have written about popes, cardinals and politicians who 
exert a great deal of worldly power: but to-day there are no holders of 
_ power that is a recognized and established value, in the sense that Richelieu 
_ had power ; the power-mongers keep well behind the scenes : he therefore 
had to write about monsters (like the two of The Ivory Tower) who have 
- accumulated mountains of corrupt wealth. Nice monsters, sometimes, 
like Mr. Verver. Lastly, he should have been free to write about lovers ; 
_ but unfortunately in the world he was describing, there was no element 
_ of innocence. The only way in which he could free his lovers from the 
_ disgrace of “‘ making ”’ was to make them heirs, and to make them heirs 
_ was to damn them, as we see both in The Wings of the Dove, and more 
_ effectively in The Ivory Tower. ea ; 
James tried, of course, to write political novels, but the political subject 
_ tended to political satire. In order to express moral values he had to 
_ invent human values. tb Bakioe oe 
_ In the same way as James is a political-moral artist without a realistic 
subject drawn from contemporary life to correspond with his ultimate, 
ethical subject, so Joyce seems to me a religious artist. After his gigantic 
effort in Ulysses to impose epic values on the modern world, accepted 
"even at its most sordid, he has been compelled not only to invent sub- 
_ jective symbols, but to invent a new language. 
_ The key to the subjectivism of these two modern writers is an intense 
_ dissatisfaction with modern political and social institutions. 
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THE TWO O’CLOCK AT MANCHESTER 


By ARNOLD PALMER 


URING the early days of November, few names were more 

frequently on the lips of the public than that of Mr. White, 

resident in a Yorkshire village. In Pall Mall clubs, in Hackney 

pubs ; on street cars, in cocktail bars ; from Sheen to Aberdeen, 
from Cork to York, Mr. White was alluded to incessantly as White, 
as Whitey, and even as good old Arthur. This sudden outburst of 
familiarity was due to the fact that Mr. White trained Cheval, one of the 
favourites for the Manchester November handicap. 

Mr. White’s friends called him Mr. White or, at the most, White. 
To think of him as Whitey it was necessary not to know him. Those 
who confidently referred to good old Arthur showed clearly that they 
could never have even seen him. He was a tall, thin man whose natural 
pessimism had been sharpened to a fine point by a lifetime of indigestion. 
At the age of forty-six he now, less than ever before, aroused instinctive 
enthusiasm or affection. His very smile was unhappy as he sat, one Sunday 
afternoon, writing letters at his desk. Yet the fact that he was smiling at all 
suggested that he was for once enjoying himself in his own way. 

He was writing to the various owners whose horses he trained, telling 
them that, if they must back Cheval, he would include their bets in the 
stable commission. At the same time he urged caution. Pointing out the 
difficulties and dangers lying between racehorses and prizes was one of 
the few reliable pleasures discovered by Mr. White in a disappointing world. 
He often told his owners that it was a mystery to him how anybody ever 
won a race of any kind. 

“‘T suppose,” he would say, resentfully, “‘ it’s because some horse has to 
come in first.” 

Sometimes an owner, greatly daring (it was generally a new owner) 
would thump him on the back in reply, and roar with laughter. Mr. White 
with a look of loathing, would insist on explaining what was needed to 
win a race. First, the horse had to be able to gallop—a rare accomplishment, © 
according to the trainer. Then, by long and often deceptive experiment, the 
animal’s best distance had to be discovered. Then a race of that distance 
had to be found, a convenient time ahead and on a reasonably fair race- 
course. Then the entries for the race must contain the name of no other 
horse obviously certain to win it. Then followed the task of getting the 
beast fit for the contest. Supposing that, by a miracle, all the strains and _ 
sprains and mishaps to which the thoroughbred is liable were avoided, 
and the work of training were brought to a satisfactory conclusion— 
what then ? The real problem was only just beginning. A capable jockey 
had to be engaged ; one who passed for honest, and was not in debt or 
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in love or likely to spend the previous night dancing. Then the ground had 
to be hard, or soft, or medium, whichever suited the horse best. Then the 
animal must be well drawn at the start, and the starter must not choose 
this race for one of his more eccentric efforts. Then the luck of the race 
had to come your way ; your horse mustn’t be knocked over or shut in or 
barged out. Then the judge must be awake, and not be bothered by the 
sun in his eyes or rain on his glasses. And finally when, as the result of 
having 21 Ibs. in hand, your horse looked like overcoming the appalling 
changes arrayed against him, there was nothing to tell you that some 
other horse had not got into the handicap with two stone too little. 

The owner would falter, ‘‘I see,’ and wonder why he had ever been 
such an ass as to buy a racehorse. Not many people thumped Mr. White’s 
back twice. 

* % * 2 % * 

His Sunday afternoon labours concluded, Mr. White rose and went 
into the drawing-room. He found his wife seated at her desk, doing accounts 
It was five o’clock, and on a table in front of the fire a silver tray, with silver 
teapot, milk jug and sugar bowl, gave out rosy gleams. 

_ “Tea!” said Mr. White. 

“Coming,” mumbled his wife. She was halfway through a rather 

complicated sum. 

_ But the interruption had thrown her out. With a sigh, she pushed back 
her chair and gave her husband his tea. He allowed himself two cups, and 
one slice of brown bread and butter cut from a patent, unappetizing loaf 
recommended for dyspepsia. As he munched, he read the catalogue of a 
Scotch nurseryman. It had recently occurred to him that there was room 
for another dozen apple trees in his wife’s chicken run, and he meant to 
plant nine Cox’s Orange Pippins and, as fertilizing agents, three Wor- 

cester Pearmains or Blenheim Oranges. He amused himself for three 
quarters of an hour drawing little diagrams, four rows of three trees each, 
arranging the Blenheims in varying positions until he was satisfied that 
they could exert their fructifying influence to the full. 

When he left to pay his final visit to the horses, Mrs. White wandered 
round the room. The window was rattling, and as she fastened the catch 
she had a glimpse of pale leaves shivering in the dim, wet garden. She 
turned on the wireless, but there was only a Bible Reading, and she was 
“not inclined for that. She stood for some time staring down at the fire, a 
‘slim, fair woman, rather pretty, and ten years younger than her husband. 
Then she sat down again at her desk and wrote to her favourite brother, 
Bernard. He was a trainer, too ; both her brothers were trainers. 
“Dear Bernard,” she wrote. “‘ Any chance of you and Molly coming 
“up for the Manchester meeting ? I see that you’ve got a couple of entries. 
It would be lovely to have you here, but I suppose you'll want to be on the 
spot. Still, do think it over. I don’t think I shall go unless you’re going. 

But if you are, then I shall. Love to Molly and give my fat godson a kiss. 

_ Are you going away this winter ? Your loving sister Min. P.S. Poor Charlie 
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doesn’t win many races these days, does he ? I’m afraid he must have a 
rotten lot, and not too many even of them, so Arthur says.” 

As she put the letter in an envelope, she wondered whether it wouldn’t 
be kind to write to Charlie, if he was having a bad time. Only he, as like 
as not, wouldn’t answer. Better write to Clara. 

“Dear Clara. Any chance of you and Charlie being at Manchester ? 
If so, let me know, because if you’re coming I’ll come over with Arthur. 
Otherwise I don’t think I shall come. It would be nice to see you, it’sages.”” 
She paused, and examined her nails. Then she went on, “ How’s New- 
market ? I wouldn’t half like to walk down the old High Street again. 
And I suppose you’re sick of it. Funny, isn’t it ? Love to Charlie, not 
forgetting yourself. Min. P.S. What are you going to do this winter ?”’ 

It never crossed her mind to allude to Cheval in either letter. 

* * * * * ¥* 


The owner of Cheval was a Mr. Abrahams, chairman of a Liverpool 
syndicate formed to accommodate, by means of mortgages and various 
other kinds of services, those embarrassed by trade depression. When he 
reached his home at Rock Ferry at half-past six on the Monday evening, 
he found Mr. White’s letter awaiting him. He was carrying it off to what 
was known as his “‘ den ” when his wife called to him from the drawing- 
room. She was with her elder daughter Vera and Vera’s young man, 
D’Arcy Coyne. 

** Rosie, dear ?”’ said Mr. Abrahams. 

“Wasn't that a letter from White ? ” 

“White ?”’ Mr. Abrahams pulled the letters from his pocket. “ Oh, 
ah. That looks like his writing.” 

“‘ Read it!’ commanded the lady. 

Her husband opened and read it. 

*““T don’t see that tells us much,” grumbled Vera. 

** Nothing ! ”’ snapped her mother. 

“Rather annoying,” Mr. Coyne remarked, “‘ being kept in the dark 
about your own horse. After all, you pay the bill.” 

“Ring the man up!” 

“Oh, hell, Rosie,” objected her husband. “‘ I’ve been on the telephone all 
day, what with one thing and another. Later. Not now.” And he stalked out. 

In his own room, he read the letter through again. Peevishly he crumpled — 
it up and threw it in the basket. Then he fished it out again and tried to — 
smooth it. Sometimes, of late, he found himself regretting he owned a 
horse, or at least a good horse. 

But two side-cars, créme St. Germain, sole Colbert, half a grouse, 
poires au chocolat, Berncasteler Doctor, Cockburn ’o8, Hine’s 1875, and — 
a Ramon Allones will change anybody. By 9.30, Mr. Abrahams felt a_ 
different man. After all, as D’Arcy said, he was the owner. He employed 
White. He had a right to ring up. 

So, at 9.45, just as Mr. White was preparing for the night, there was a 
knock at the bedroom door. Mrs. White attended to it. 


a 


v 


ee 


_ and that I hoped the operator was listening. These new owners 
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‘It’s you, Arthur,” she said, turning round. “‘ You’re wanted on the 


telephone.” 


Mr. White could hardly believe his ears. 

“Telephone ! At this time of night ! Tell ’em I’ve gone to bed.” 

“ Elsie says it’s Mr. Abrahams.” 

He stood erect in his winter underclothing, and his wife thought he 
was about to entrust Elsie with a crushing message. But he decided to deal 
with the matter himself. Very gaunt in his Jaeger dressing-gown, he des- 
cended into the empty hall. Elsie had fled back to the kitchen. Mrs. White 
finished undressing and got into bed. Presently her husband returned. 

“What do you think he wanted ?”’ Standing at the end of her bed, he 
spoke slowly and with unaccustomed calm.’’ He wanted to know ‘ 

_ “What ?”’ asked Min, as he paused. 

But he wasn’t waiting for formal encouragement. He was struggling to 
find words in which his report would not sound too utterly incredible. 
“ He wanted to know,” he said again, ‘‘ if his horse was going to win.” 

“And what did you say ?” 

** I told him it was a matter I could not possibly discuss on the telephone, 


“Oh, surely they’re better than the old ones. After all, they’re keen. 
The old ones are merely crabby.” 
“I don’t know. They’re both bad. But I’m not sure the new ones aren’t 


_ the worse. Especially when they’re lucky. They think it’s all so easy. They 
_ take everything so much as a matter of course, instead of being down on 
_ their bended knees thanking their stars that their horse can go fast enough 
_ to get to the start in time. I tell you, Min, the possibility of a man winning 


a race like the Manchester November Handicap with his first and only 
~ horse—well, it shocks me. It does, really.””» Mr. White hung up his dressing- 


~ gown behind the door. “ I had to promise to write to him again to-morrow. 


Re 
ae 


On the next day, the Tuesday, Mr. White wrote to Mr. Abrahams. He 
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Something definite, he says, that he can tell his friends. I wonder how 
many he’s got. You know, Min, there are features about that man which 
do not appeal to me.” 

** His nose, for instance ? ”’ 

“Ha! ” said her husband loudly. “‘ Very good indeed!” he added, 


approvingly. 


‘ And are you going to win?” She felt rather nervous, but the moment 


seemed propitious. 


Arthur carefully removed two teeth and dropped them into a tumbler. 
“If it was an ordinary race, I’d almost say yes. But you know what these 
big races are. Somebody else always seems to win ’em. 


~ admitted that he was satisfied with Cheval; and he added that, as the 


oe 


J 


bulk of the stable commission was being invested that day, it would now 


be safe for the owner to show himself a thorough sportsman and take his 


friends into his confidence. 
* * % * % x 
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Cheval, whose performances may be studied by the curious in various 
works of reference, was a whole bay horse, five years old, by Chivalrous . 
out of Mirror of the Age by Glasgerion. Owing to an enlargement of the 
pasterns, known as ringbone, he could not gallop very freely unless the 
ground was yielding. Thus he was apt to show his best form in the spring 
and autumn. He was a kindly beast, with a habit of blowing through his 
teeth after feeding. His mother had had the same peculiarity, and he, 
with some difficulty, had mastered the trick as a foal and had piously 
preserved it ever since. Very little more is known about Cheval. Mr. 
White had bought him cheaply at the Newmarket Sales eleven months 
earlier and when, in April, a new owner called Abrahams had been intro- 
duced to him, he had passed the horse on to him without taking a profit. 

The Manchester November Handicap, a race of a mile and a half, is 
run on a Saturday. Twelve days before the race, on the Monday, when 
Mr. White’s first, unsatisfactory letter was already speeding towards the 
expectant Abrahams, Cheval galloped seven furlongs at a nice pace with 
two other horses. On Tuesday, ridden by J. Key, the jockey engaged to 
ride him in the race, Cheval went a mile at a nice pace with three other 
horses. On Wednesday he cantered five furlongs by himself, and appeared 
to pull up slightly lame. Back in the stable, he was examined by his trainer. 
As he could find nothing wrong. Mr. White sent for the vet. He had no 
faith in vets, he considered himself as good as any of them; but he knew 
what owners were like. The vet, also, could find nothing wrong. He and 
the trainer and the head lad crowded into the box and poked Cheval’s 
shoulder and felt his leg and looked at his foot. They could not make the 
animal wince. 

Nevertheless, all England knew that night that Cheval had broken down 
and, even if he had not yet been destroyed, would never race again—all 
England, that is, except Cheval’s trainer. D’Arcy Coyne brought the news 
to the Abrahams family just as it was basking in an after-dinner glow ; 
and, as a consequence, for the second time in three days, Mr. White was 
wanted when getting into bed. On this occasion, he did not hesitate. Worry 
always affected his stomach, and for the last hour he had been wondering 
if he was going to be sick. So, with a muffled bellow, he wrenched his 
Jaeger dressing-gown from the door and threw himself down the stairs. 
He was too quick even for the flying Elsie. She was overtaken four steps 
from the bottom and crushed against the wall. 

Mrs. White never heard the details of that conversation, but from the 
improvement in her husband’s temper she drew certain conclusions. 

“To think,” he said, re-entering the room, ‘‘ that there are over two 
thousand flat races in the year, and that this is only one of them! ” 

Min, between the sheets, giggled happily. He was a queer old stick, her 
aE but he really was a comic, and she forgave him almost everything — 
or that. 

“ Never mind !” she told him. “ It’s the last one for this year, anyhow.” 
She waited till he was comfortably settled in bed, and then she ventured 
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on ae idea which lay nearest her heart. ‘“‘ What are you going to do if you 
win ! 
“ What am I going to do if I win ? ” he repeated, in a tone of utter mysti- 
fication. She could have shaken him. 
“Yes. You ought to have a good holiday.” 
“So I shall. Two days’ hunting a week always sets me up better than 
_ anything.” 
~ But other trainers go to the South of France and Switzerland and— 
and all over the place.” 
~ Yes, and get poisoned by foreign cooking.”’ 
“ Ada Kingsley, once, five years ago ! Do you suppose people never get 
poisoned in English hotels ? ”’ 
‘“ Of course they do ! That’s why I believe in stopping at home.” 
““ But aren’t we ever going to have a holiday again?” 
“Time enough to think about that when we’ve won, my gel.” 
“But I like thinking about it now. It’s half the fun, planning it 
out.” 
_ Mr. White thought of his apples. Who would see to the sorting and 
-and storing and labelling if he wasn’t there? Mrs. White heard his 
steady breathing grow louder and louder. She had meant to tell him that 
‘Bernard had written to say that he and Molly thought of going to Canada 
for Christmas, and what fun it would be if she and Arthur joined them. 
It was too late now. Besides, she hadn’t, perhaps, been very clever in 
choosing her opportunity. She turned out the light and lay staring into the 
darkness. Monte Carlo. Palm Beach. St. Moritz. The Sahara. California. 
Pekin. The South Sea Islands. The Taj Mahal. New York. She had never 
seen any of them except at the cinema. Then she thought of Hollywood 
_and of villas on Beverley Hills. . 
- ‘Thursday started well. Cheval, after walking soundly, was given a canter 
_and showed no sign of tenderness. The trouble, whatever it was, had clearly 
been insignificant. But a little later Mr. White, dipping fingers of his 
special brown bread into a lightly boiled egg, had his precarious peace 
of mind disturbed once more. 
~ ‘ Well, what next ?”’ he burst out. ‘‘ Here’s a letter from some scallywag 
‘in Tewkesbury. He’s drawn Cheval, so he says, in this infernal Irish 
“sweep, and he’s actually found the nerve to offer me a hundred pounds— 
a hundred pounds !—if Tl say Cheval is a certain runner. Look!” 
He banged an eggy letter down in front of his wife. ‘“ You see what he says. 
‘He was going to sell his ticket, and now the buyer doesn’t want it. As if I 
cared!” 
- Without any outward manifestation of horror, Min handed back the 
‘sheet. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” 
_ “What am I going to do?” Glancing at the clock, she realized that it 
“was just twelve hours since she had heard those very words in that same 
tone. ‘‘ I’m going to tear the filthy thing up.” 
“ Wait a minute ! Give it me.” 
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Her husband arrested his dramatic action, and passed the letter back 
again. She had no definite plan, but she saw no harm in memorizing the 
name and address of a cheque-writing stranger. Arthur was so hasty. 

“Well?” 

She pushed the letter across the table. “ Nothing. Only—well, I don’t 
see any point in tearing it up. After all, if he’s dying to give you a hundred, 
why not let him?” 

“ So that he can tell everybody he’s bribed me to run the horse ?” 

“But he won’t have bribed you! Everybody knows you won't run 
Cheval if he’s lame.” 

“‘ Everybody ? Who ? My dear Min, you don’t know the world. What 
d’you think my owners would say if they found I was accepting money 
from strangers ?”’ :; 

‘I don’t see why they need find out. And anyhow I expect they’d take 
the money quick enough if it was offered to them.” 

‘“‘ That’s their affair,’ declared her husband. He gripped the offending 
note once more. 

‘For all you know, he may have written to Mr. Abrahams too. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised.” She saw his fingers relax, and hurried on. 
Reedy an: he’s accepted, there’s no point in you not accepting too, is 
there ?” 

* That little worm ? He might do anything. Still,” he conceded, “ it’s 
an idea.” The letter, old before its time, buttered, egged, marmaladed 
and wrinkled, went into his pocket. “I might ring him up, eh?” Mr. 
White dipped again into his egg. A faint hissing noise told his wife that he 
was laughing heartily. She looked at him. “I might ring Abrahams up,” 
he explained as soon as he could speak. 

A little later he rode off to the gallops with his second lot. At lunch, 
Elsie was in and out all the time, and after lunch he retired to his room. 
Like most trainers, who rise very early, he regularly took a nap in the 
afternoon. So it was not until teatime that Mr. and Mrs. White were 
alone together again. She hoped he would re-open the subject of the letter, 
but at last her patience broke down and she said, “ Aren’t you going to 
ring up Mr. Abrahams? ” . 

“Um ? Oh, presently, presently. He won’t be home yet.” 

They discussed the letter again for a while, but neither could be made 
to see the other’s point of view, and the argument was abandoned. At 
half-past seven Elsie served the evening meal, and at half-past eight 
Mr. White went into the hall. 

“Mr. Abrahams,” he explained on his return. ‘‘ Good thing I 
remembered.”’ 

“He won't like being rung up now. He’ll be at dinner.” | 

“So he will!” The unnatural innocence of Mr. White’s expression — 
seemed to illumine his wife. Slowly her lips curved into a delighted smile 
but before she could speak the telephone bell began to sprinkle the silence. 
with silvery jets of sound. “‘ Very quick,” commented Arthur. 


os 
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‘“ You are a baby,” she called out after him. 

Min waited, smiling, and trying to hear what was being said on the 
other side of the door. Arthur seemed to be having his full six minutes. 

~ You were right,” he announced. ‘“‘ He was at dinner. The butler had 
the impertinence to suggest that he should take a message. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing ? ” 

“TI expect he’s a racing man, too. I hope you were firm.” 

Arthur looked at her. 

“When Mr. Abrahams came,”’ he proceeded, “‘ he seemed short of a 
gallop. I could hear him blowing from North Cheshire. I’m glad Cheval 
don’t make a noise like that. He thought I was going to say the horse must 
be scratched. It seems that yesterday he told all his friends to back it, and 
that some of them got a bit funny with him to-day, on account of all that 
stuff in the papers about the animal being lame. Makes you wonder what 
his friends are like, eh ? ” 

“Or what he’s like. Did you mention the letter ? ” 

“T did.” A curious change came over his face. His wife knew what it 
was because, on a few, rare occasions, she had seen it before. Arthur was 


39 


_ blushing. “ Extraordinary thing, Min, but your guess was right. He has 


had a letter like mine. And not from the same man, either ; from somebody 


in Malvern.”’ 


‘““T see. What’s he going to do?” 
“Oh, he’s accepting. On the highest grounds, of course. He says that 


_ we owe it to the public to issue a reassuring statement to the Press.” 


Min rose. “‘ Then you can accept,” she cried. “ Since he knows all about 
it and is doing the same himself, he can’t object.” 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t object.” 

“Then you will, won’t you? Arthur, say you will 

*“T don’t like it. I don’t like it, and nothing will make me like it. And 
if I accept—I say if, mind you—I shall despise myself. But there’s one 
aspect of the affair which, I admit, I find rather tempting.”’ He sat down, 


1? 


hissing gently. ‘‘ You see,” he explained, “his chap’s only offered him 


fifty !”’ 

As he was running a two-year-old on the first day of the meeting, Mr. 
White had to be at Manchester all three days. Min did not accompany 
him. The weather had broken down completely, and she was starting a 


cold. She found her repugnance to spending three days with wet feet was 


even stronger than the attraction of the Manchester shops. So she remained 
at home with Vapex and the wireless. She was cheered by the announcement 
of the victory of the two-year-old. It showed that Arthur’s luck was in. 
Then reflecting that perhaps his luck had exhausted itself in this minor 
success, she was correspondingly discouraged. The Saturday seemed 


_ interminable, even with the help of a map of Canada. 


At 1.38 on that afternoon, Mr. White led the way into the parade ring. 


4 He was followed by Mr. and Mrs. Abrahams. Mr. Abrahams felt supremely 


miserable. He was not even excited. The race and his money were already 
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lost. All idea of winning had left him. Mrs. Abrahams, on the other hand, 
was ecstatically happy. The rain had ceased, enabling her to remove her 
mackintosh and display her sable coat. 

‘Which is ours ? ” she demanded, settling her coat on her shoulders. 

‘‘ Cheval’s not in yet,” answered her husband. As a surprise for his wife, 
he had had a beautiful rug of claret and gold made specially for to-day ; 
and since the rug was not visible, he knew that his horse had not entered 
the ring. 3 
~ “You're looking at Cheval now,” said Mr. White, pointing to a dingy, 
half-clipped brown horse going past at the moment. He wore no beautiful 
rug of claret-coloured box cloth with gold monogram and trimmings, 
but what appeared to be a striped Army blanket, ragged and old. Mr. 
Abrahams decided once again that White really was a bit too thick. He 
was just about to say so when the trainer added, “‘ And here’s Master 
Jonathan Key. Key, this is Mr. Abrahams, for whom you’re riding. Mrs. 
Abrahams.”’ 

Key, a round-faced young man, touched his cap of gold and claret hoops. 
Mr. Abrahams nodded. Then, seeing Key put out a hand, he hurriedly 
put out his own hand, too late. Mrs. Abrahams said, “‘ Good afternoon,” 
with her toothiest smile. She approved of Key. She kept looking at his 
tiny feet in the thin, light riding-boots, and at the wonderful slenderness 
of waist revealed by his well-cut overcoat and at the surprising breadth 
of shoulder. 

“We're well drawn,” remarked the jockey cheerfully. He gave a smile 
ihe company in general, which Mrs. Abrahams caught and took to her- 
self. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. White. ‘‘ So that’s one excuse you’re deprived of, 
anyhow.” 

Key’s smile changed to a grin, and he winked delightedly at Mrs. 
Abrahams. As her smile was already at full stretch, there was nothing for 
her to do but just to keep it going. 

The starter sent the horses away in a neat line at 2.4—four minutes 
late. Just before 2.7 they reached the judge in shapeless formation, and he 
ordered his man to place Cheval’s number first in the frame. Just after — 
2.7 tape machines all over England began to stutter out ‘‘ Man Cheval 
won 2.7 Burnaby La Canebiere II.”’ At 2.9 a perfect stranger thumped — 
Mr. White on the back. At 2.11 Mr. White’s hands were clasped by Mr. ~ 
and Mrs. Abrahams. At 2.31 strident paper boys were sweeping along the 
streets of London like a flood. But by that time the paddock was deserted, 
the jockeys had changed their colours and their mounts, the bookmakers 
were shouting the names of fresh horses. The start of the next race was 
already overdue. 

That afternoon, a score of families laughed and screamed and were 
photographed for the newspapers. The effort needed to adjust themselves 
to an entirely changed world was already fretting their spirits, but they 
told themselves that the unaccustomed feeling was happiness. The winning 
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lottery tickets were frequently handed round. The mere feel was reassuring 
and doubt-dispelling. 

That evening old Lady Nordian, dining alone, made her butler open a 
pint bottle of champagne and leave it beside her. She thought of all the 
years she had been breeding racehorses. It was difficult to breed a good 
horse and, even if you had the patience and the luck to do so, it was almost 
as difficult to find a buyer who wouldn’t ruin the animal. She raised 
her glass and said, “‘ Cheval!” picturing a dark, woolly foal with head 
and neck disproportionately large and insecure-looking legs. 

She thought of Cheval’s mother, and raised her glass again. ‘‘ Mirror 
of the Age!” she said, loudly. “‘ Poor old gel! ” 

That night, Mr. and Mrs. Abrahams gave an immense dinner party at 
the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. The table was decorated with chrysanthe- 
mums of claret and gold, and the health of Cheval and Cheval’s owner 
was drunk many times. Even Mr. White’s health was drunk once, at 
about 11.15, and Mrs. Abrahams wanted Mr. Abrahams to ring him up, 
but he couldn’t remember the number. So Jonathan Key’s health was 
drunk once more instead. Mrs. Abrahams, slightly flushed and dishevelled, 


- crooned to herself, ‘‘ Dear little Jonathan!” and drained her glass, just 


as that successful horseman was sitting down to supper at the Savoy 


- Hotel, London. Two brother jockeys were his guests, and three young 


ladies with gin-coloured hair and port-coloured nails. 
The man who had brought everything to pass sat in the drawing-room 
in front of the fire. Bedroom slippers were on his feet, and every now and 


- then a vast yawn threatened to split his head in two. Exactly an hour 


after he had finished dinner, he took the silver kettle from its stand and 


_ poured out for himself a tumbler of hot water. He sat and sipped. Mrs. 


Say mr yer ox FY 


White stitched and listened and wondered if a noisier sipper existed any- 
where and, if so, what his wife felt about him. 

“Tired ?”’ she asked. Anything to stop for an instant that rhythmic 
suction. 

“A pit. Still, it’s all over till next year, thank goodness! ”’ 

“Oh, Arthur, it’s been wonderful! Do you know what you’ve won?” 

“On Cheval ? Not such a tremendous lot. I hedged a good part of my 


- bet. They frightened me with what they told me about that French mare.” 


* Arthur ! ” 
‘‘ Well, I hate handicaps. Besides, I’d already had all the excitement I 
wanted.” He waited for Min’s questioning glance. “On the Thursday. 


~ I wouldn’t like to tell you how much I had on that two-year-old of Sir 


Rupert’s. I thought that was a real good thing. And he’d nothing to beat, 
mind you. I couldn’t get Key, so I had to put up Anderson. Very lucky 


_ for me, as it turned out. Key would have got his whip out and lost the race. 


Anderson sat perfectly still. Plenty of people, of course, said he’d ridden 


a tame finish. In my opinion, he wouldn’t have won at all if he’d moved an 


eyelid.” He paused, and drew in some more hot water. “There wasn’t 
the length af. a walking-stick between the first four. Hillyer bought him 
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after the race, and I was thankful to see him go. He’ll win again, I dare say, 
but he’ll never be a horse to bet on. He’s not genuine.” 

Min blew her nose. ‘‘ Well, I never!” was all she could find to say. 

Arthur rose and stood astride the hearthrug, considering carefully the 
tumbler in which he was swirling the water round and round. 

‘“That’s a nasty cold you’ve got,” he said accusingly. “I heard Elsie 
sniffing, too. I hope it’s not going through the house. You ought to do 
something for it.” 

‘Perhaps you will suggest something I haven’t done,” retorted the 
wretched woman. 

‘‘ What about a change of air?’ Min became very still. ‘‘ I had a word 
with your brother Bernard. Your brother Charlie’s in a bad way. It means 
passing the hat round, I’m afraid. Bernard wants a conference one week- 
end soon at his place. It’s a nuisance, but it might have been worse. He 
suggested London, first of all. I put a stopper to that. As I said, what’s 
the charm of London ? Noise, glaring lights, hustle, expense.’ 

Min stood up, clenching her wet handkerchief. “‘ You’ll enjoy the tomb, 
won't you, Arthur ?”’ 

Mr. White finished his water and set the tumbler on the mantelpiece. 
“Now, now, my dear,” he said kindly. “It’s five minutes to ten. You 
ought to get a good, long night.” 

““T never get anything else,’’ she shouted, and dashed from the room. 

Her husband remained standing by the fire. Presently he sighed and, 
going to the bookshelves, pulled out the yearbook of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. He turned the pages until he found what he wanted. 
““ Conference on Apples and Pears, Greycoat Street, S.W.1. . . . Sep- 
tember.” After that, nothing. In all the dreary London winter, no provision 
for apple-growers. He sighed again, and replaced the volume. Surely she 
wouldn’t want to stop long ? | 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB 


(From a Contemporary Manuscript) 
With Notes by E. V. LUCAS 


MONG Lamb’s less intimate friends was Walter Wilson, a 

writer on Nonconformity and its principal exponents, but 

better known among students of literature by his biography 

of Defoe. Born in or about 1781, he began life as a clerk at the 
India House, where Lamb, who was six years older, had been for some 
time established, passing thence to become a bookseller. There is reason 
to believe that he was connected with the family of John Walter the first, 
the founder of The Times, upon whose death in 1812, he became a part 
owner of that paper and was enabled to give up bookselling and to enter 
at the Inner Temple, where he became again a neighbour of his old 
India House colleague. Thereafter, a man of independent means, he con- 
cerned himself with his dissenters and Defoe, dying in 1847. 

Beyond the seven letters to Wilson that are printed in Lamb’s corres- 
pondence, little has been known of the relations between them. To the 
first, dated August 14, 1801, I shall return; the others are many years 
later, between 1822, where there is the sentence “‘ Brother, as I used to 
call you,” and 1832, five of them having reference to Defoe, upon whom 
Lamb was something of an authority, and the other, the last, concerning 
Mrs. Wilson’s request for verses for her Album. Whether there were 
more, now lost, I cannot say ; but probably not many and not too merry, 
for it takes two to make a spontaneous correspondence and Wilson was not 
quite of the tribe of Elia. Proof, however, that he had for Lamb affection, 
admiration and, within limits proper for such a mind to determine, respect, 
has just come to light in the form of a character sketch written in 1836 
and clearly intended for print; but whether or no it was ever printed I 
have not been able to discover. In the assumption that it is new, and that 
every authentic first-hand estimate of Lamb has interest, it is now subjoined. 


SoME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE CHARLES LAMB. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL 


“Our acquaintance commenced in the year 1797, and came from an 
accidental circumstance. He was then in the service of the East India 
Company, and continued so until he retired upon a pension late in life. 
I entered the same service in that year; and being thrown together by 
daily intercourse, our casual acquaintance soon ripened into a warm and 
lasting friendship. The origin of such intimate relations is oftentimes 
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very Capricious, and the reasons of them scarcely known even to the 
parties themselves. In some respects we were totally unlike; and our 
natural temperaments were somewhat different. The bent of his humour 
was for fun and fancy ; mine was more grave and sedate, although not 
altogether disinclined to pleasantry. He had a genius for poetry, to which 
I could make no pretensions ; my own taste being chiefly for dull prose. 
Each of us, however, had a tender liking for literature. 

““ My own taste led me to matters of research, particularly to moral and 
metaphysical enquiries, in which my friend had some reading, although 
his attention was directed chiefly to lighter studies. In works of literature, 
both prose and poetry, he gave a decided preference to the old English 
writers, chiefly in the early part of the seventeenth century, or somewhat 
earlier; and upon these he formed his taste. Spenser and Shakespeare 
were to him as household-gods ; and little less so, Chapman and Du 
Bartas. I remember, also, that Sir Thomas Browne and old Burton the 
Anatomy writer were his especial favourites. Of this class of literature I 
had then no knowledge, being at that time a youth of seventeen, and he about 
eight years older than myself. Our intimacy, however, soon brought me 
acquainted with seme of the writers of that period, and I found in them a 
vigour of intellect and a fullness of ideas, clothed in simplicity of language 

that was not the less striking for its quaintness. Old Isaac Walton 
was another of his favourites, and so also was Jeremy Taylor, and the 
* judicious ’ Hooker. He had a great liking for that vigorous writer Julian 
Johnson, whom he was the means of introducing to his friend Coleridge, 
who was wont to’ expatiate upon his beauties with all that flowing and 
impassioned eloquence of which he was so great a master. _ 
“Another ground of difference between us was furnished by the 
absorbing subject of religion, aggravated, as is usually the case, by the 
_ardency of youthful impressions. He had been trained in the latitudinarian 
school of Price and Priestley, names that he held in veneration; I, in 
the severer school of John Knox, or Knocks, as he would sometimes call 
him, by a playful pun upon his name. I mention these circumstances to 
‘show the great unlikelihood, in the eyes of superficial observers, that two 
‘persons, composed of such disagreeing elements, should form a sudden 
‘and permanent friendship, spreading over a period of nearly forty years. 
Yet, so it was. The solution is, no doubt, to be sought for in a sympathy 
of tastes and feelings, either natural or acquired, upon some points that 
‘we had in common, sufficient to attract us together in the first instance, 
‘and to form an indissoluble bond of union through life. : 
“A friendship thus formed was nourished by daily intercourse during 
the space of five years. As we both resided in the northern suburbs of the 
‘metropolis, he at Kingsland and I at Islington, we walked together habitu- 
ally from [to] our daily avocations, traversing the green fields which then 
‘bounded the city and afforded health and pastime to the inhabitants. 
‘We sometimes met again in the evening for the sake of a country walk 
to Stoke Newington, Hornsey Wood or Chalk Farm ; places then literally 
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in the country, and affording an agreeable recreation to those who delighted 
not in the unpoetical vision of bricks and mortar: a feeling that was 
common to us both. I remember, in returning from one of our rambles 
late in the evening from the first of these places, we had a narrow escape 
from falling in with some robbers ; the patrol who were in pursuit of them 
eyed and accosted us in passing, and shortly afterwards we heard the 
report of firearms. The adventure was a source of amusement as well as 
congratulation ; for my friend enjoyed the joke that we should have been 
mistaken for footpads. Being so much together during these early years of 
our acquaintance, we dropped the ceremony of calling each other by our 
respective names, and substituted that of brother. The idea was his own, 
and it bespoke a warmth of friendship that corresponded with the 
affectionate feelings of his heart. 

‘“‘ Charles Lamb was eminently a child of nature in the best sense of the 
phrase ; for he had as little of the taint that is generated by social inter- 
course as is easily to be met with. This I can attest from a long and intimate 
knowledge of him; and I am sure the sentiment will be responded to 
by those who knew him best. His habits of intemperance, the only vice 
I believe he was addicted to, were the creation of society; a failing, 
unfortunately, which [he] had not sufficient firmness to resist. If it were 
necessary, it would not be difficult to trace the influence from whence 
it was derived ; but de mortuts nil nist bonum. In other respects, he thought, 
spoke and acted like one to whom nature had imparted the utmost simplicity 
of character. His heart was without guile ; his feelings noble and generous ; 
and his disposition mild, amiable and affectionate. 

“He possessed more refinement of mind than of manners, and was 
ever ready to make ample amends for his indiscretions. In the hilarity 
of the moment, he would sometimes play off his jokes upon his own 
friends, who knew him too well to take umbrage at such things. One 
of these happened to myself. We were dining together at a tavern with 
some two or three hundred persons and seated opposite to each other. 
When the cloth was removed, and some of the toasts had gone round, I 
heard my name announced suddenly for a song. I knew at once the quarter 
from whence it came; for my friend Charley was quite aware that I did 
not sing. However, as it produced neither embarrassment nor bad feeling, 
the joke passed off with as much good humour as was intended, and we 
both joined in treating it so. | 

‘Some of his frolics, however, were of a more dangerous description. 
I remember going with him by water upon a party of pleasure to Richmond, 
accompanied by some of our mutual acquaintances. Upon our return to 
town, after roaming about the delightful scenery of the neighbourhood, 
those in the boat found the utmost difficulty in restraining him from the 
performance of some of his accustomed gambols. Not satisfied with 
sporting his wit, he was for giving it [vent ?] by those bodily move- 
ments that were quite unsuited to so unsteady a conveyance in the 
watery element. The consequence was that the boat was within a hair’s- 
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breadth of being upset ; and if none of us had received any other injury 
than a ducking, I believe he was the only one who would have viewed it 
in the nature of a sport. He had placed us all, however, in imminent 
peril; and the contemplation of it after our escape was anything but 
satisfactory. 

“ Availing myself of the privilege of a friend, I wrote to him a letter 
of remonstrance upon his conduct, descanting at the same time upon some 
other matters in amicable debate between us. Like the late Rowland Hill, 
he could not restrain his wit, even upon the most solemn subjects. This 
I considered offensive, and expressed myself accordingly. His reply, which 
I have still by me, was just such as might be expected from a right-minded 
person, whose heart also was in its right place. Characterized by simplicity, 
by good-feeling, and by an excellent judgment, it was calculated to produce 
all the effect he could desire, and which it did produce. Our friendship 
did not suffer a momentary interruption; nor am I conscious that so 
much as an angry word ever passed between us. I always found him the 

same kind single-hearted creature, and now look back upon our early 
_ intercourse with unmixed pleasure and satisfaction. 
“In the year 1802, I had occasion to leave my then employment in 
order to connect myself with the public press. Not long afterwards, I 
entered myself at the Inner Temple, took chambers there, and my friend 
also went to reside in Mitre Court Buildings; but he afterwards shifted 
his chambers to Pump Court. As my time was now more fully occupied 
_ we saw each other less frequently, but still maintained our friendly inter- 
_ course by occasional visits. About this time, and for many years afterwards, 
he held weekly meetings at his chambers, in the nature of sozrées. ‘These 
were attended by his friends indiscriminately, both male and female ; 
his sister having all along resided with him, as she did to the time of 
_her [his] death. Some of his friends attended pretty regularly, others 
less so; I was of the latter sort. Some of those I was in the habit of meeting 
there, Godwin, Coleridge, Hazlitt, the two Burneys, father and son, 
all names known to their contemporaries, have now passed the boundaries 
of time; and life is casting its shadows upon those who still survive. 
_ These meetings were of a desultory character, and conducted without the 
least formality. Sometimes the conversation took a literary turn ; at others, 
_ it gave way to social harmony. As our host was never backward in showing 
his hospitality, so it was always conspicuous upon these occasions. 
_ * After a few years, a concurrence of circumstances induced me to leave 
London and fix my residence at a distance in the country. I now lost 
- sight of my friend for several years until, during a visit to the neighbourhood 
_of London, I went over to spend a day with him at Enfield. He now lived 
in comparative retirement. Time, with the wear and tear of life, had 
-made an impression both upon his person and constitution; but the 
meeting seemed to revive all his former sympathies, receiving additional 
strength from the recital of events that had befallen us in our early years. 
I found him the same generous, kind-hearted creature as ever and departed 
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much gratified with my visit. Before we met again, he had changed his 
abode to Lower Edmonton, where he closed his earthly career. In one 
of my visits to him there, I introduced a stranger who was acquainted 
with his fame and desirous of an interview. He was then but a wreck of 
his former self, but received my friend with all the cordiality of an old 
acquaintance. It was habitual with him to make everyone feel easy in his 
company. At another time when I saw him, he appeared more dejected than 
usual, and complained to me of the loss of early friends, occasioned no 


doubt by those inveterate habits, the indulgence of which was as injurious — 


to himself as it was repulsive to others. After all, he could not be otherwise 
than loved by those who knew him intimately, as well for the mild and even 
tenor of his disposition, as for the child-like simplicity of his character. 


‘“‘His wit was perfectly natural and spontaneous, arising from the — 


influence of the moment, and called into being by anything that struck 
his fancy. His puns were generally good, but sometimes homely, and 
appeared to flow from him as if he was revelling in his natural element. 
All his perceptions were quick, and his ideas flowed faster than he could 
give them utterance; for he had a natural impediment that produced a 
hesitation of speech, so far however, from being disagreeable that it seemed 
to give greater interest to what he said. The same celerity that marked his 
mental operations was equally conspicuous in his muscular movements ; 
arising no doubt from an excess of excitement that pervaded his whole 
system. It would afford him amusement sometimes, in contrasting his own 
labours with those of others in the same department [at the India House], 
to talk of the mountains he had raised by the sides of their mole-hills ; 
and this was actually true. There was nothing about him, however, in the 
shape of vain-glory ; but an utter absence, both in his mind and manners, 
of everything like affectation and pedantry. That beautiful simplicity 
and unadulterated good feeling which had gotten possession of his nature 
extended all their influence to his manners and his habits. He was one of 
those rare spirits whose chief delight was to impart happiness to those 
around him ; and one who had been so little sophisticated by a promiscuous 
commerce with society is perhaps not often to be met with. 

‘But I must stay my pen lest I should incur the imputation of being 
tedious. I own it has been a gratifying task to recall the excellencies of 
one to whom I was strongly attached during life, and whose image will be 
present to my mind’s eye until memory fails me. Should the picture be 
thought highly-coloured, it has been my aim to give a faithful likeness. 
Defects are to be found in the most perfect characters, and these I have 
not concealed. I have only to say further, that if in these recollections 
I should be thought to have said more of myself than may seem consistent 
with good taste, it has proceeded from no vain desire to drag myself before 
the world ; but in a narrative so strictly personal it could not be avoided. 
The association of our names in another instance, and upon a subject 
in which we took a mutual interest, was in accordance with his own 
wishes; and now that he is gone, it is my own desire to strew 
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some memorials of our friendship over his grave. But my end will be suffici- 
ently answered if to this paper I affix merely my initials, which will be 


sufficiently intelligible to his friends, and to others my name can be of 
no importance. ; 


“W.W. 
Bath, August, 1836.” = 


That, I think, is a very good example of a serious-minded man’s effort 
to be fair to an impish one ; and I am glad to be able to make it known, if 
only because it affords the opportunity to couple with it the actual text 
of Lamb’s reply to Wilson’s post-Richmond letter of remonstrance. But 
for that we should not have so fine a profession of faith as Lamb, in that 
honesty to which his friend pays constant tribute, found it necessary to 
put on record. The writer, it should be remembered, was then twenty-six : 


: August, 1801. 
Dear Wilson,—I am extremely sorry that any serious difference should subsist 
between us on account of some foolish behaviour of mine at Richmond; you 
knew me well enough before—that a very little liquor will cause a considerable 
alteration in me. 
_ _ I beg you to impute my conduct solely to that, and not to any deliberate inten- 
_ tion of offending you, from whom I have received so many friendly attentions. 
- I know that you think a very important difference in opinion with respect to some 
more serious subjects between us makes me a dangerous companion ; but do not 
rashly infer, from some slight and light expressions which I may have made use 
of in a moment of levity in your presence, without sufficient regard to your feelings 
—do not conclude that I am an inveterate enemy to all religion. I have had a 
time of seriousness, and I have known the importance and reality of a religious 
belief. Latterly, I acknowledge, much of my seriousness has gone off, whether 
_ from new company or some other new associations ; but I still retain at bottom a 
_ conviction of the truth, and a certainty of the usefulness of religion. I will not 
_ pretend to more gravity or feeling than I at present possess ; my intention is not 
to persuade you that any great alteration is probable in me; sudden converts 
are superficial and transitory ; I only want you to believe that I have stamina of 
seriousness within me, and that I desire nothing more than a return of that friendly 
_ intercourse which used to subsist between us, but which my folly has suspended. 
a Believe me, very affectionately yours, 
ie C. Lamb. 
It is possibly in reference to this episode, of which he would have 
heard reports, that Hazlitt wrote in his essay “ On Coffee-House 


Politicians.” 


Elia, the grave and witty, says things not to be surpassed in essence: but the 
manner is more painful and less a relief to my own thoughts. Some one conceived 
~ he could not be an excellent companion, because he was seen walking down the side 
of the Thames, passibus iniquis, after dining at Richmond. ‘The objection was not 
valid. 
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THE HERO 


By G. R. MALLOCH 


N France, one is a Frenchman, but in England I suppose that one may 
be “‘ only a Frenchman.” At least that is how my charming acquain- 
tances in your hospitable country have sometimes, and to do them 
justice, quite unwittingly made me feel. é a 

Quite unwittingly, I say, because you English treat your foreign visitors 
with a kindness and generosity excelled nowhere in the world. You 
entertain us, if we are properly accredited, with enthusiasm; you fling 
your houses open to us, you make us free of your family life in a manner 
that surprises us. In short, you are model hosts and as some little return 
for your goodness in these matters I have always felt it to be a duty to 
educate myself in English ways and manners in order that my presence as 
a guest shall never be a source of trouble or embarrassment in society. 

But there remain some great mysteries of your social religion which are 
impenetrable to the foreigner. Sport in its thousand manifestations is the 
greatest of these. You have your insular secrets, institutions, events, your 
Eton and Harrow festival, your devotion to cricket and cricketers, your 
hunting set fanatically aloof from other sets: and you have the word, 
** outsider.”’ In the very kindness of your explanations lies an implication 
of inferiority, of not being in the know, that seems to place us in the 
category of outsiders. : 

Of course, you reflect, he is a foreigner and can never really fathom the 
inwardness of such things—but let us try to be helpful. He can never 
grasp the traditional aspect of the matter, he can never have the knowledge 
that one takes for granted or think himself into the proper English attitude 
of mind. And, of course, you are quite right. 

I am saying all this in an endeavour to explain my conduct in the case of 
Mr. Jackson. 

I made the acquaintance of this gentleman at the country seat of the Duke 
of Broomworthy, where I was received, on the introduction of my uncle, 
as an honoured guest. ‘The Duke, himself, was one’s ideal of a great English 
nobleman, stately, a little gruff, with the manners of a king and a heart of 
gold. His Duchess was beautiful and gracious, his daughters were agile, 
lovely creatures, his heir gravely courteous, the younger sons good- 
humoured if not infectiously gay. There was a large house-party, all of 
whom vied in showing kindness and civility to the French guest. At once 
I was at ease and settled down to enjoy myself. 

In such gatherings there is always one guest who stands out from the 
others, to whom extra deference is paid, whose opinions are waited for 
with anxiety and when given, received with respect. In short, the guest 
of honour, the man distinguished by some high accomplishment, or some- 
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times simply one whose superiority of birth and descent ranks him socially 
above all others. In this house-party, which included statesmen, an 
admiral, generals and many people of noble birth, there was such a person. 

_ Let me say out of gratitude to my hosts and their friends, that the kindness 
with which I, a Frenchman not entirely unknown to the world, was 
constantly surrounded might have tempted a less conceited man into the 
belief that he was the person most regarded there. But I did not 
suffer myself to be deceived—I know the English and the ways of the 
English. 

No—it was Mr. Crumpley Jackson who filled the part ; and one could 
not be long in the house without discovering that. It was to Mr. Crumpley 
Jackson that the men turned with such peculiar deference: he was the 
oracle whom they regarded with almost superstitious awe. It is true that 
among the women he did not seem to count for so much ; but that might 
be explained by the fact that he was certainly nearing seventy and obviously 
beginning to break up. But even the women reflected in their behaviour 
the esteem in which he was held by their men. 

__I was privileged to be a witness of Mr. Jackson’s arrival which took 
place while we were all at tea in the great hall. I had heard among the men 
such remarks as : ‘‘ Jackson’s coming this evening.” To which another 
would reply: “‘ No! Really?” And a third would add: “I say!” So 
when I saw the venerable butler appear in the doorway and the Duke 
_ spring to his feet and hasten forward without waiting for the announcement, 
I guessed that I was about to see the redoubtable Jackson. 
_ The Duke returned with a hand laid affectionately on the shoulders of a 
stout, bald old gentleman who wore a drooping white moustache over a 
_ pendulous lower lip. His clothes were carelessly worn but they bore the cachet 
of Savile Row and draped skilfully the ruins of a figure. One of his watery 
_ blue eyes surveyed the world through a monocle. Not a very impressive 
- presence, perhaps: but no doubt deserving our respect as the physical 
prison of an heroic spirit that had in some way yet unknown to me 
astonished the world. 
_ Certainly it commanded the respect of this assembly of sportsmen, 
_ for they all rose to their feet and pressed round him. He greeted some in 
(a thin, cackling voice and bestowed nods upon others, including myself 
_when presented to him. Then he was escorted to a place of honour beside 
the Duchess, and the young ladies gave him all their attention. While he 
_was being supplied with tea and eatables by some of the loveliest women 
_in England, I withdrew modestly into the background. 
_ But presently, my host’s youngest son, noticing that I was rather out 
of it, came over to me and with that courtesy for which his family is 
“remarkable, tried to put me in touch with what was going on. : 
_ “'That’s Jackson, you know,” he said: “ Crumpley Jackson. 
_ I tried to throw into my voice some of the reverence that muted his own, 
_as I replied. 
“Indeed!” I said. 
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“Yes,” he continued, casting a respectful glance at the newcomer, 
‘* we’re dashed lucky to get him.” 

“I congratulate myself upon sharing in that luck!” I replied fervently. 

“Very seldom stops anywhere, now,” the young lord went on. “ But 
of course, he’s an old friend of my father’s.” 

This was a fairly prolonged conversation for Lord Edward, a young 
man who spent most of his time in the country and devoted himself to 
hunting and shooting. During the ensuing silence, I racked my memory 
in the endeavour to identify Mr. Jackson. I imagined that I possessed a 
man-of-the-world’s knowledge of the personages who count in inter- 
national society ; but the name of Jackson was new to me, nor did the 
Christian name, Crumpley, enlighten my ignorance in any way. And it was. 
at this point that I fell a victim to the inferiority complex for the first time 
in my life. 

I had been getting on so well with these delightful people. I had con- 
vinced them that I knew how to shoot and to handle a rod. I had beaten 
their best tennis player on the covered court: I had conversed knowingly 
of cricket and Test Matches. I had ridden to hounds without disgrace and 
had exhibited a knowledge of racing that delighted the old Duke. I shall 
say nothing of my success with the ladies ; but I had felt convinced that I 
had done very well with the men and had been admitted into that free- 
masonry of sport which unites the aristocracy of your country. And now, 
suddenly, I was completely at fault. The man of the hour was Crumpley 
Jackson. And of Crumpley Jackson, I knew nothing at all. 

I did not want to be pushed out into that unhappy world of “ outsiders.” 
I imagined the slight change that would come over the Duke’s face if I 
asked who this Jackson was ; the change that indicates that one is a denizen 
of some remote, strange, unknown and unknowable world—a foreigner, 
in short. I should inevitably fall from the position of equal which the men of 
the party had, after a day or two of trying me out, unanimously accorded — 
to me. . 

It seemed impossible to me that I should ever admit such disgraceful — 
ignorance. Perhaps vanity moved me to this, but it was a vanity that 
others in my position might pardon. I must, I told myself, find out who 
this Jackson is and what he has done. That was imperative ! And I must 
never betray the fact that I had not known, if I wished to preserve untar- 
nished the esteem of these kindly people. ; 

When Mr. Jackson had been escorted to his room by the Duke and his © 
sons, the party in the hall broke up and we all departed to amuse ourselves — 
in our own ways till dinner-time. My way took me to the library where I 
made a feverish search in various works of reference for the name of 
Jackson. Jacksons in plenty, I found ; but no Crumpley Jackson. 

Good Heavens, who was this man, so distinguished that he scorned to — 
have his name enrolled in the lists of the famous ? This man of whom in > 
my foolish ignorance I knew nothing ! Pondering this problem and nearly 
distracted by it, I retired to my room. At the dinner-table, I told myself, t 
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shall find out ! Some hint, some reference in the conversation will give me 
the clue. 

_ But alas! at dinner I did not find out. Mr. Crumpley Jackson sat at the 
Duchess’s right hand, a venerable ruin of a man, to whose gastronomical 
needs and tastes an almost ludicrous amount of attention was paid by his 
hosts and their servants. But his conversation revealed nothing, precisely 
because it consisted of nothing. The table talk flowed on like a river round 
a majestic rock: Crumpley Jackson, secure in his fame, went on with 
his dinner. When occasionally he dropped a word or a sentence into the 
stream of conversation, there was an instant hush among the men, as if a 
stone falling from the rock had momentarily dammed the current. 

Some of those rare sentences I missed : those that I did catch conveyed 
nothing to me. “ I was there with old Rossiter in ’98,”’ for example, did not 
enlighten my ignorance: nor did such remarks as: ‘‘ I shot with Bewlay 
in Scotland that year” or ‘“‘ No, you’re wrong—it was the Derby of nineteen- 
two.” But they seemed laden with meaning to the initiates who surrounded 
him, and I knew more convincingly than ever that it was impossible for me 
to betray myself now. 

_ * You are right, sir,” I ventured to comment on the last remark I have 
quoted, though I had not the least inkling of what it referred to. I was 
with a nod from Mr. Jackson and a friendly glance from the 
ake. 
_ But I felt that I was on dangerous ground. Someone might engage me in 
‘conversation about Jackson at any moment and then what could I do but 
betray my ignorance ? For a moment I was tempted to ask the lovely and 
‘sympathetic girl by my side, the Lady Emily, the Duke’s youngest daughter, 
who and what Mr. Jackson was, and appeal to the generous instincts of 
her heart which spoke so clearly from her fine eyes, not to betray me to 
the others. But reflection showed this to be too great a risk. Instead, I 
tried devious ways of getting the information I wanted. I led our conver- 
‘sation to science. 
2 “That, at least,’ I said, at the end of a little exposition, “is the theory 
of the great Professor Jackson.” ' : 
_ But Lady Emily merely said: “I’m afraid I’m horribly ignorant 
about science and that sort of thing.” 
_ I tried again. I spoke of war. 
“Your great General Jackson,” I said, “‘ is a very fine example of the 
British military genius at its best.” Mada 
_ “suppose so,” said Lady Emily, brightly. “I don’t think we know him. 
_ “The name reminds one,’ I continued, desperately, “ of another 
achievement in a very different sphere—I mean the work of your famous 
poet and author, Jackson.” 
- But Lady Emily had never heard of the poet Jackson, and contenting 
nyself with the lame remark that the Jacksons were a truly distinguished 
family, I gave it up. ’ } 
_ “We only know Crumpley, of course,” said Lady Emily. 
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Well, Jackson was not a savant : he was not a soldier, not a poet, not an 
author of any kind—so much was evident ! When the ladies left the table 
I tried a very daring shot direct at the target. I spoke of music and then of 
painting in France, briefly and modestly: my audience was politely 
attentive, and I wound up by turning to Mr. Jackson himself. 

“But you, sir, I expect, know far more about such things than I do.” 

There was a slight stir of astonishment among the men at table: Mr. 
Crumpley Jackson looked rather nonplussed for a moment: then, not 
entirely displeased by what he evidently took for the sort of extravagant 
compliment a Frenchman might make to an older man, he favoured me 
with a friendly grin. 

“TI don’t know a blessed thing about ’em, I’m afraid,” he said, not 
unkindly. ‘‘ Do you see me with a fiddle, Broomworthy ?” he added, 
turning to the Duke. 

I made a last bid on our way to the drawing-room. At my side was a 
quiet, elderly man whose admiration of Mr. Jackson had been evident 
throughout the dinner. 

“Ts it true,” I asked this gentleman, “‘ that Jackson was at Harrow?” 

‘No, no!” he replied. “‘ Eton, of course. Who told you that ? ” 

‘“‘T read it in some journal,” I explained, hastily. ‘‘’The rest of the 
article was just as ridiculous,” I continued. ‘‘ It even hinted at his interest 
in industrial problems ! ”’ . 

*‘ Just newspaper stuff,’ said my companion. “‘ His father left him a 
pot of money—why should he bother about industrial problems ? Matter 
of fact, he never has.” 

““T suppose he prefers a country life,’’ I ventured. 

“Well, yes, of course,” was the reply. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, though, he 
lives mostly at his Club when he’s in town. They used to say he’d no 
need for a country place, he was asked about so much.” 

We were at the drawing-room door. I had made no progress. The man 
I had been talking to joined the group round the armchair in which Mr. 
Jackson had seated himself. I begged Lady Emily to show me the terrace 
by moonlight, a suggestion which she accepted with all the kindness which 
distinguished this noble family. But I fear that I was a distraught and 
absentminded companion. The problem of Jackson haunted me. When she 
turned her great eyes upon me, my only thought was that behind them 
in that delicate brain was concealed the secret I dared not ask her to reveal. 
The lips which came so temptingly close to my own as we leaned on the 
stone balustrade could, if they chose, speak the words I longed to hear. 
That was all I thought of as I looked at them. In short, I was unmanned 
by the situation in which I found myself. . 

It was a positive relief, when after a prolonged silence broken only by 
the impatient tapping of a little gold slipper on the stone pavement, she 
shivered and turned back to the drawing-room again. The group round 
Mr. Jackson had increased : pleading fatigue, I retired to my room at the 
first opportunity, in a mood of desperation. It seemed impossible except 
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by some happy accident to discover what kind of fame it was that earned 
so much respect for Mr. Crumpley Jackson. Politics ? I knew it was not 
that. Diplomacy ? No—I am a student of world-affairs. During the day 
_ that remained of my visit, the only policy was to avoid him, treat him with 
_ profound respect when we came in contact, and look reverential when 
_ others mentioned his name. Of his past achievements, whatever they 
might be, I learned nothing. 

Even in the train on my way to town, I was not to escape from the 
shadow of his fame. At the first stop, an elderly red-faced man entered my 
compartment. We exchanged civilities over the removal of some of my 
baggage from a seat. It came out that I had been at Broomworthy Castle. 

a Ah !” said my fellow-traveller, “ I hear that you had Jackson stopping 
there.” 

“Indeed, we had!” I replied, fervently. 

“You were in luck,’ my friend informed me. “‘ He very seldom visits 
nowadays. I’d have given my boots to meet him! ”’ 

Obviously, here was another from whom I must conceal my appalling 
ignorance. I headed him off Jackson with a question about English farming 

-and the subject kept us busy till he got out. 

““ By the way,” he said, as he stood on the platform, “‘ how was he 

looking ? ” 

** Oh, the same as ever !”’ I replied, glibly. 

“Wonderful fellow!’ commented my friend, and luckily at that 

-moment the train moved off. 

In London I had other affairs to occupy my attention and for a time 
_ I did not hear the name of Jackson and indeed, almost began to forget him. 
_ But not for long. 

___ One morning in Piccadilly, I met my old friend and comrade, Colonel 
Thompson. Nothing would content him but that I should lunch at his 
- Club; and asI was sincerely glad to meet him again, I agreed with pleasure. 
_ It was while we were sitting in the smoking-room with cocktails before 
us, deep in talk of the old days of the war, that I had my second sight of 
¢ Mr. Crumpley Jackson. There was a stir at the entrance doors of the 
great room: a group of men came in, like an escort marching before and 
_ after one of those unhappy prisoners of fame who are never left to them- 
selves for a moment. There he was, unchanged, ugly figure, good clothes, 
~ monocle, drooping moustache, pendulous lower lip, advancing in the midst 
_ of an admiring crowd and treated with the deference due to a sovereign. 
And then my great moment came—looking back on it, I recognize that 
_ it was really one of the great moments of my life. 
As the procession came abreast of us, Mr. Crumpley Jackson fixed me 
~ with his monocle. 
He nodded. He smiled. 
; _ He said: ‘ How d’ye do, Count ?” 

And then he passed on with his friends, while many almost reverent 
_ glances were cast in my direction from all quarters of the smoking-room. 
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Of course, I sprang to my feet and returned his polite inquiry. When 
he had passed sufficiently far away to make it seem allowable to sit down 
again, Colonel Thompson was staring at me in astonishment. 

“ Do you mean to say,” he gasped, “ that you know Crumpley Jackson ? ” 

I told him that I did—and then I made my great resolve. 

“Thompson,” I said, “‘ I am about to confide a terrible secret to you. 
May I rely upon you to keep it for ever inviolate ? We are old comrades— 
we shared many terrible experiences in the war—it is only to you that I 
feel I could confide this shameful thing that is making my life a misery ! ” 

Colonel Thompson looked astonished for a moment: then he leaned 
forward and touched my arm. 

‘“‘ Look here, old son,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ you saved my life—even if 
you hadn’t, you’re my old friend. If I can help you, count on me—I’ll 
be as secret as the grave!” 

** A thousand thanks!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You can help me—you must 
help me! Listen—I stopped at the Duke’s with Mr. Jackson—I observed 
at once that he was a great man. Everyone treated him with deference— 
even I, by force of example. But, Thompson, this is my secret! I don’t 
know who Crumpley Jackson is or what his title to fame may be—in 
fact, I had never heard of him! I beg of you not to betray my secret and 
make me a laughing-stock—remember that I am a foreigner, that such 
ignorance may be excusable in me! And now, tell me—who and what is 
Crumpley Jackson ? ”’ 

Colonel Thompson regarded me with an astonishment so great that it 
almost had the character of awe. 

“You don’t know who Crumpley Jackson is ?” he said, slowly. Then 
he took a hasty pull at his drink. ‘‘ And you’ve been staying in the same 
house ! And he comes in here and nods to you before the whole Club— 
and you don’t know who he is!” 

“No,” I said, desperately, “I don’t! I’ve confessed it and I’m 
thoroughly ashamed of myself. But tell me—if you keep me in suspense, I 
shall go mad!” 

“Why,” said Colonel Thompson, in the soft, kind voice that you keep 
for children or the ignorant foreigner, ‘‘ Crumpley Jackson holds the two 
records, you know.” 

“ Still I don’t understand,” I said, pleadingly. ‘‘ What records ? ” 

“Why,” continued the Colonel, in the same voice but with a touch of 
added patience, “‘ I thought everyone knew ! He was one of the four guns 
that killed 16003 pheasants in one day at Festywieckzcs Castle in Hungary 
in 1912. And he was one of the two rifles that killed 405 chamois in the 
Darcathian Alps in 1913, in two days.” ) 

“Oh!” I said, helplessly. But the Colonel noticed nothing. 

“These figures,” he said, proudly, “ have never been equalled or even 
approached in the history of sport.” | 

“No, I suppose not,” I faltered. And we went in to lunch. 
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A PHILOSOPHER LOOKS AT AMERICA 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


HE first glance confirmed and endorsed all that one had already 

heard. America, dispassionately considered, the most surprising of 

countries, contains the fewest surprises. From the moment of 

arrival there was a disconcerting feeling of familiarity. I had, I 
felt, met all this before in the books in which English visitors of my sort 
had recorded their impressions, and in the books of protest and repugnance 
which Americans had written about themselves. All the familiar stage 
properties of the critics and the moralists duly appeared on the American 
stage—the lack of moderation, the worship of machines, the mystical 
reverence for speed, the continual saving of time by people who, never- 
theless, never had time to spare, the recognition of money as the only 
criterion of worth, the flocks of women at lectures pathetically endeavouring 
to do the correct thing by “ getting right’ with culture, the crudity, the 
enthusiasm, the deafening conversations of simultaneous talkers and no 


 listeners—not one was missing. America I had been taught to regard as the 


perfect theme for satire. But America cannot be satirized, for the reality 
outruns and outfaces the satirist. The bookstore which informed me in a 
moment of confidence that between a third and a quarter of its trade con- 
sisted of orders for volumes of specified weights, heights, colour and bulk 


_ for purposes of interior decoration—it confessed to having done very well 


since the slump with a special cheap line of dummy books, all backs and 


~ covers and no contents—the autograph hunter who approached me after 
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a lecture with a tome of technical metaphysics under her arm, and to my 
query ‘ wouldn’t she find the book, perhaps, a little heavy going ? ’ replied, 
“Well, I think you ought to know, Mr. Joad, that we don’t really read 
your books. What we want is your autograph, and it happens that this 
big book of yours exactly fits my colour scheme of interior decoration ”— 


_ these things cannot be satirized ; they can only be recorded. Beyond satire 


too, is the universal distortion of values of a civilization which, while 
supplying cheap and abundant electric light in those well-warmed rooms in 


_which the English sweat and suffocate, has made of the natural act of sitting 


undisturbed in converse or silent meditation in the sun an expensive luxury 
which is bevond the reach of all but the very rich. 
But these things, as I say, are viewx jeu. They form part of the stock-in- 
trade of every literary commentator upon America. Hence, while I confirm, 
I do not wish to repeat them. But though these familiar strictures faithfully 
reproduce the basic outlines of the American scene, and reflect the more 
obvious colourings of the surface picture, they by no means complete it. 
There is another side to the picture. For, immediately I reflect on my 
American experiences, memories come crowding in upon me to give the 
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stock generalizations of the English lecturer the lie. America, as its inhab- 
itants are never tired of telling its visitors, is a big country, a continent 
stretching right across the northern hemisphere—did I not myself move in 
four days from a temperature twenty-eight degrees below zero at Montreal 
to one of eighty in the shade at New Orleans ?—and no generalization is 
wide enough to embrace a hemisphere. It is, moreover, still the melting- 
pot of the races, and what is true of one strand of its many-coloured rope 
of peoples is ludicrously false of another. Thus it is said that Americans 
cannot rest, and that their civilization is without quiet and serenity. 
Broadly this is true, yet there was a New England village I visited in Maine 
- which, with its central green, its great old trees clustering round its little 
white church, looked for all the world like a village in my own country 
before the cars had found and transformed it. It was, I was told, one of a 
hundred like it. It is said that money is accepted as the main, if not the sole, 
criterion of social value, and that men seek to acquire dollars as the sign 
of prowess in the battle of life, the only one which their community would 
be prepared to recognize and honour. Yet in New Orleans I met a jolly 
little chattering woman who was to be seen everywhere in the best society 
of the place, at parties, dinners, expeditions, races, and worked for a few 
dollars a week in an antique shop. She belonged, I was told, to an old 
family which had lost all its money, but the open avowal of the fact seemed 
no more to incommode her than it prevented her well-to-do friends from 
making her one of the most popular personalities in the city. 

American cities, it is said, are very ugly. Concerned to perfect the means 
for the good life, Americans have no concern for the good life itself, for 
which they have so elaborately prepared; for Beauty, for example, and 


for the part played by beauty of environment in moulding the soul of © 


man. And even as I hasten to endorse the judgment, I remember the Lake 
Front of Chicago. New York is, I think, a beautiful city, but its beauty is 
widely recognized. Also it is in some respects a sinister beauty, a monu- 
ment to the pride and power of man. It is touched with a certain arrogance. 
“This world,”’ it seems to say, “is the only world, and steel, speed and 
efficiency are its gods.”’ Such is the spirit of New York, and as it thrusts 
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its lovely towering buildings ever higher into the sky it seems as if it were — 


thrusting away the world of the spirit, lest its solicitations should interfere 
with the efficient conduct of business. New York does not turn its back 
upon God; it pushes him away. Whether there in fact be God or not I 
do not know, but this much at least is borne in upon the visiting stranger, 
that, if God there be, there is no place in the world which thrusts him so 


far away as New York. Those towering, glittering edifices are altogether _ 


too self-assured. It is almost as if a lot of little boys had been “‘ cocking — 


snooks ” at the Almighty. ... 


For the beauty of the Lake Front at Chicago I was wholly unprepared. _ 
It is not merely that it is formal, spacious, shapely. It is not even that the 


University, the Libraries, the Schools of Art, Science, Industry and 
Technology form a noble array of buildings, finely planned and laid out on 
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_a scale of magnificent amplitude ; it is not even that the view of the city 
from the grounds of the Stadium reveals a skyline as imposing as and more 
impressive, because less crowded, than that of New York. More important 
than any of these things, which one has, after all, a right to expect from one 
of the world’s greatest cities, is the fact that some of the individual build- 
ings are in themselves beautiful. The Planetarium is shapely and well- 
proportioned, the Stadium impresses by its sheer size, but the Aquarium, 
perfectly proportioned and exhibiting a beauty of line whose significance 
is inescapable, is a miracle of loveliness. Driving along the Front, past 
the coloured vistas of the World’s Fair, the visitor gets an impression of 
architectural spaciousness enriched by occasional buildings of simple 
beauty, the total impression of which engenders an excited delight that I 
have felt in few of the world’s cities. I have felt it in Paris, driving up the 
Champs Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe. I have felt it in Leningrad sailing 
up the Neva under the perpetual sunset of the white nights of summer 

through the long avenue of eighteenth-century palaces. I have not felt it 
in London. . . . Many of the buildings of Chicago seem to have taken 

those of Ancient Greece as their model; nor do they always disgrace 


_ their originals. 


New Orleans, too, rebukes the stock generalizations of the American 
lecturer. For that city of the south seemed as different as it could well be 
_from what I had seen in the North or the Middle West. It was not, I 
should say, a highly cultivated city, but it knew something of the arts of 

life. Its inhabitants refused to immolate themselves entirely on the altar 
of money-making. They were not always taking thought for the morrow, 
nor did they spend their lives continually training for a race that is never 
-run. On the contrary, they ate, drank, sunned themselves, and made 
- love with the same easy acceptance of the good things of life that graces the 
Italians and the southern French. In New Orleans, too, there is visual 
beauty and the happy recognition of beauty by a leisurely people, not too 
_ busy getting the means to make life possible to spare time and thought for 
living. Old houses of mellowed brick with their pillars and spacious 
_ porticoes, palm trees, blossoming shrubs and the wide green spaces of the 
public parks help to make New Orleans one of the most visually attractive 
cities of the world, as the ready hospitality of its people make it one of the 
_pleasantest for the visiting stranger. Here, too, are poets and artists follow- 
ing the great tradition of those who cultivate the Beautiful and the True 
with the carefree abandon of poets and artists all the world over. (I was, 
however, distressed to learn that one of the most successful of the former, 
perhaps the best-known poet in America, had sold only a hundred and 
“fifty copies of his latest, and, so I was assured, most important book.) 
“Here, too, are novelists not slavishly following European models, but 
carving out for themselves a new tradition for the novel, and though I am 
; personally too old and sunk in the traditions of the past to appreciate the 
calculated crudities, the deliberate primitiveness, of a F aulkner or a Hem- 
4 ingway, I recognize that with them a new force has come into the field of 
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literature. And here let me say that there seemed to me to be in contem- 
porary America a really new and vital art. Let us suppose that knowing 
nothing of American literature one were to ask oneself the question, “ what 
sort of thing is this civilization, young and crude, vigorous and bustling 
and energetic, likely to produce in the way of imaginative art, assuming 
that it were to produce anything at all?’ And the answer, I think, would 
be “it would, with luck, produce a robust literature in which figures of a 
stark simplicity, larger than life size as the figures of an Eschylean tragedy 
are larger, are moved by elemental passions to apparently predestined ends.” 
We are all puppets, it seems, twitched into love and war by an invisible 
showman who pulls the strings. Such was the teaching of the tragedy of 
the Greeks, and the note recurs in the works of such writers as Dreiser and 
Hemingway and Faulkner. In these works the simplicity of the thought, 
the energy of the thinkers, recall almost inevitably the characters of Homer 
and AEschylus. To read them after reading the novels of Henry James is 
to enter a different world, a world which for good or evil is symptomatic 
of what is and what is coming, as his world is a fading memory of what has 
been and is gone. 

I come finally to the question of moral virtue. I know that there is in 
America no tradition of disinterested public service, that men enter politics 
not for the sake of what they can do for the community, but for the sake of 
what they can get out of the community, that bribery is the key to advance- 
ment, that robbery and murder stalk abroad the cities. . . . Nevertheless, I 
think that the Americans are in the strict sense of the word a good people. I 
do not mean merely that they are sexually continent, or that they sedulously 
attend places of worship, or that they pride themselves on their reputation 
for virtue. On the contrary, they seem to me to be sexually neither better 
nor worse than their neighbours, to stay away from church in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, and to have produced a younger generation whose main 
concern is not to let you leave their cocktail parties without first assuring 
you of their viciousness. My main contention, nevertheless, remains 
unchanged, and it is time that I sought to implement it. I must illustrate. 
it, first, by what I fear is a platitude. The platitude consists simply in affirm- 
ing the obvious fact that Americans, in many respects past the pioneering 
stage, still possess the pioneer virtues. What are these? Generosity, 
hospitality, geniality, sociability, general willingness to help, a readiness to. 
welcome the stranger and an anxiety to make him feel at home. These 
virtues are, no doubt, elementary. ‘They are, as I say, pre-eminently the 
virtues of pioneers. Yet they are singularly lacking from the make-up of. 
oo Europeans to-day, who honour them for the most part only with their 

ips. 

For example, when an Englishman tells me “ I am delighted to see you. 
I hope you have had a pleasant voyage,” I regard his words merely as a 
series of conventional noises, a way of getting on terms, of endeavouring 
to put himself at ease with me, as two dogs meeting will smell one another 
to find out whether they belong to the same type and species. But when 
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Americans said precisely the same thing I found out that they really were 
delighted, that the assurance that their hope was fulfilled really gave them 
satisfaction. A European will say to a stranger: ‘‘ You must come and 
see me sometime. Meanwhile, is there anything I can do to help you?” 
The stranger, if he is wise, will refrain from taking him at his word. But 
an American acquaintance would not only express the wish that I should 
come and see him, he would insist upon my gratifying it, and, in order that 
there should be no possibility of mischance, would send his car to fetch me, 
and on the rare occasions when he let me go back, would send it to take me 
back again. 

Similarly with the European’s pious hope that he may help or be of 
service to the stranger. Now the American really does help; he is of 
service. He will look out trains for you, see that you catch them, take pains 
to instruct you in his complex railway system, tell you where to shop, where 
to feed, deal on your behalf with his own formidable and frequently 
impolite officials (who always, by the way, assume that you are a crook, 
swindler, liar and cheat, who is only to be prevented from imposing upon 


_ them by the exercise of the utmost vigilance and most ruthless demeanour 
on their part), post your letters, send your telegrams, arrange for you to 


meet the people you want to meet, give parties in your honour, see that you 


_ play the games you want to play, and lend you clothes to play them in. 
_ Now the cumulative effect of all this is very strong ! 


Secondly, Americans seem to me to be in a surprising degree charitable 


_and kindly in their attitude to each other. They think well of one another 
whenever they can, and speak well, even when they must speak better 


than they think. This charitableness of conversation is rendered easier by 


_ their comparative lack of wit. It is easy to be witty, if you consent to be 
~ malicious ; hard to make righteousness readable, or even hearable. American 


conversation is as a result often dull, but it is almost invariably kindly. 
It apparently gives Americans no pleasure to say amusingly derogatory 


things about their friends behind their backs, and I found, much to my 
- surprise, that one of the reasons why they did not say them was that they 


apparently did not think them. : 
“« So and so is a lovely person,”’ I would be told. Or “ You must meet 


_ Mrs. X. She’s simply swell !” Or again, “ Mr. Y,”’ who has done this, that 
or the other, ‘“‘ is one of our finest men.” As the increasing difficulty of 


; 


hearing of any American who was not “ lovely, 


a9 6¢ 


swell’ or “‘ fine ’’ was. 


; “ 4 66 ”» 
_ borne in upon me, I was inclined to write all this off as mere “ gush. 


- Cloyed with the sugar of these excessive praisings, I longed for a little 
_ astringent criticism. It was only towards the end of my stay that I realized. 


4 


~ that this was not “‘ gush ”’ (or not always). It was not hypocrisy that made 


Americans desirous of giving the impression of liking and admiring each 


other ; they really did like and admire each other. I was forced to conclude 


_ that though their standards of criticism might be low, the native kindliness 
_ of Americans is high. They are, it seems, instinctively well disposed to 
each other. This is especially true of women. In Europe every woman is. 
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every other woman’s instinctive enemy. In America women band together 
in clubs, and crowd happily to lectures, and, so far as I can see, they do not 
automatically and inevitably grudge, backbite and envy one another. They 
actually seem to like each other. Now, of what other people is this true ? 
America at the moment is swayed by an unprecedented interest in 
public affairs ; and the interest is not lin:‘ted to those of America. America, 
in fact, is ceasing for the first time to be a political parish. Some recognition 
of the outer world there has, of course, always been. The leading New York 
and Boston papers have for years past contained more foreign news than 
those of any other country, while the American monthlies with their serious 
and well-informed articles have habitually commanded a circulation which 
would make the editor of the average English monthly green with envy. 
But President Roosevelt’s “‘ New Deal” has stimulated every class to a 
new interest in affairs. It has also, and apparently for the first time, imbued 
a new class of men with the desire to take a hand in them. It was Miss 
Perkins, the Secretary of the Department of Labour, who spoke in my 
hearing of a number of young men representing the best brains of their 
Universities who had during the last eighteen months taken posts in the 
Government service at ridiculously low salaries, in preference to going into 
business. ‘Their avowed object was the elimination of graft and corruption 
from the administration of affairs and the establishment of a disinterested 
public service. So exalted were their conceptions of public integrity, so 
rigid their principles of administration, that they had been nicknamed 
the “early Christians.” ‘“ And,” said Miss Perkins, mock-regretfully, ‘I 
frequently find that I am prevented from doing things that I want to do 
because my early Christians won’t let me.’’ Here then, at last, born of public 
‘stress and economic collapse, is the germ of a skilled and disinterested public 
administration which the President is doing his best to foster. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. CHURCHILL’S IRONY 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury.) 


11, Morpeth Mansions, 
Westminster. 
IR,—I am desired by Mr. Churchill to say that he has read with much astonishment the 
passage marked on page 74 in the otherwise most careful and complimentary review of 
Mr. E. S. P. Haynes on his new volume of Marlborough. He did not conceive it possible 
that any human being could have read the passage in its context as otherwise than ironical. 
Indeed in all the reviews he has seen no one else has done so. 
Yours faithfully, 
V. PEARMAN 
(Private Secretary) 


(Mr. Haynes writes :—“‘ I am sorry that I did not perceive Mr. Churchill’s irony in regard 
to Marlborough’s economy with public money but in these days one scarcely expects a 
modern ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer to sympathize with economy and I must have forgotten 
some sentences on the subject in the first volume. Meanwhile we must all rejoice that Mr. 
Churchill’s financial heart is so sound.”) 


THE VERCELLI BOOK 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON MERcurRY.) 


IR,—Further research, not at Vercelli but in London, into the question of the provenance 

of the famous Anglo-Saxon manuscript at Vercelli, reveals that the theory of Cardinal 
Guala Bicchieri’s responsibility suggested by the present custodian of the MS. is, although 
original, not new. It was put forward, with much interesting evidence in support, by Pro- 
fessor A. S. Cook in 1888, in the Library Bulletin of the University of California, and dis- 
puted in 1912 by Professor Maximilian Foerster in his introduction to a standard reprint of 
the MS., published (in Italian) in Rome. 

In support of his contention (that the MS. was brought to Vercelli by some English 
scholar after the cardinal’s death) Professor Foerster suggests that the old tradition that 
the church of S. Andrea was built by Englishmen is unsound; that the builders were 
French, and that the ecclesiastical styles of England and Northern France at that period 
were identical. 

This view, however, was not (I understand) supported by the architectural experts who, 
among others, assembled at Vercelli some years since to celebrate the seven-hundredth 
centenary of the church’s foundation. 

But the architectural evidence, interesting historically as it is for its own sake, cannot be 
conclusive either way. When the evidence put forward by Cook on the one side and by Foer- 
ster on the other, is weighed in the balance, I should be inclined to suggest one further 
consideration to tip the scale in favour of Cook (and Guala Bicchieri), namely, that, of two 
medizval travellers, the one a Papal Legate, cardinal, sometime guardian of an English 
king, and the other a scholar, the former would be the more likely to include in his baggage 
a very bulky manuscript. 

Yours faithfully, 
SYLVIA ANTHONY 
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NEW LITERATURE 


WHEN PHILOSOPHERS WRITE HISTORY 
By A. D. LINDSAY (the Master of Balliol). 


HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By BENEDETTO 
Croce, translated from the Italian by HENry Furst. George Allen and Unwin. 
ros. 6d. 


FREEDOM AND ORGANIZATION, 1814-1914. By BerTRaND RussELL. George 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


Li is intriguing that the same publisher should at the same time publish two 
histories of the same period by authors who are not historians but philosophers. 
There is some difference in the ground covered. Mr. Russell has a section on ‘‘ Demo- 
_eracy and Plutocracy in America,” to which there is nothing corresponding in Signor 
Croce’s book, and on the other hand Signor Croce is naturally much more occupied 
with Europe outside England and in especial with Italy than is Mr. Russell. But these 
_are only qualifications of the general fact that the subject of these books is the same. 
The first question which these books suggest is “‘ why should philosophers take to 
writing history ? ” Isn’t that the business of historians and are not the days of amateur 
historians past ? It was all very well for David Hume, disappointed by the reception 
‘the public gave to his philosophy, to take to writing history, but history is now a 
serious business. Can this academic poaching be justified ? I am not sure that I who 
am not an historian but a student of philosophy am the one to answer such questions. 
But I suppose there is a case for the writing of history by men whose main interest is 
philosophy, if they are concerned with the history of ideas. Where they fall behind 
the ordinary historical student in knowledge of events, they may have a corresponding 
advantage in the appreciation of ideas. Both our authors might be justified on some 
‘such lines. Croce is writing not a history of Europe sans phrase, but a history of 
“what he calls the religion of liberty. Russell says ‘‘ the purpose of this book is to trace 
the opposition and intention of two main causes of change in the nineteenth century : 
the belief in FREEDOM which was common to Liberals and Radicals, and the necessity 
for ORGANIZATION which arose through industrial and scientific technique.” 
“ Both might be so justified, philosophers as they are, in writing that sort of history. 
But they go about their job in very different ways, with entirely different conceptions 
of what history is. “‘ History,” says Russell, “is not yet a science, and can only be 
‘made to seem scientific by falsifications and omissions.” Mark the “ not yet.” For it 
‘seems to imply that meanwhile it is nothing but casual observations of an acute and 
‘discerning mind. Croce would agree that history is not a science, but he would main- 
‘tain that it never should be a science, that to try to make it one was to falsify its 
‘character ; that it was nevertheless the work of reason with its own methods and its 
_own principles. He says in his first chapter that “ the latest advance (in philosophy) 
that had been made at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
‘nineteenth had disentangled the problem more clearly and almost conclusively, 
because it had criticized the opposition—acute in eighteenth-century rationalism and 
‘the French Revolution—between reason and history, in which history had been 
degraded and condemned by the light of reason.” But Russell has never had any use 
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for the philosophy of Kant and Hegel to which Croce is alluding. He is, at least in 

his attitude to history, an eighteenth-century rationalist. The consequence is that 

though both our authors are concerned with the same subject—liberty in the nine- 

teenth century—their conceptions of history are so different that the resulting pictures _ 
bear almost no relation to one another. 

Mr. Russell, as the statement of his purpose shows, has a magnificent plot. He sums 
up the results of his inquiry by saying in his “ Conclusion” “ the nineteenth century 
was brought to its disastrous end by a conflict between industrial technique and 
political theory.” But he hardly develops his plot. One would expect that he would 
have examined how democracy, confronted with the growing complexity of its task, 
had gradually itself changed—had elaborated, however imperfectly, a technique which 
sought to combine liberty with efficiency. There is an admirable account of this 
development in so far as it affected Trade Union structure and theory in the Webbs’ 
Industrial Democracy. The nineteenth-century democratic states gradually built up a 
system of organization and administration which has done an immense deal to grapple 
with the sinister power of large-scale economic organization. Mr. Russell has not a 
word to say about such things except in one curious paragraph at the end of his 
chapters on the United States : 

‘The solution lay neither in a more absolute plutocracy, nor in a return to economic 
anarchy, but in public ownership and control of the machine that the masters of finance 
had created. To achieve this requires a new popular philosophy, a new civil service, and 
a new kind of democratic intelligence. An attempt is being made to create those in America 
at this moment.” 

But much of what the New Deal stands for has been worked out and accepted in 
England for the last fifty years. Mr. Russell says nothing of the transformation of 
laissez-faire Liberalism into the Liberalism of the early part of this century. 

Yet if his theme is “ the interaction of the belief in FREEDOM and the necessity for 
ORGANIZATION,” he ought to have spent in the development of Liberal theory some of 
the pages he devotes to entertaining anecdotage about Bentham and the Mills. Of 
course, whatever one might find to say about the later Liberalism of the nineteenth 
century, the tragedy remains. The century of the development of Liberalism ended 
in the Great War. But surely part of the tragedy is that Liberalism so nearly won. It 
elaborated its organization, it sloughed off its laissez-faire, it worked hard for inter- 
national organization. Mr. Russell writes as though Liberalism had not even noticed 
what it was up against when the tragedy of the War showed its importance. ; 

Mr. Russell is not really interested in his own theme. He is interested in theories" 
and he is interested in hypocrisy, particularly in the hypocrisy of religious persons and — 
idealists of any description. The book contains two good chapters, one on the Philo- 
sophical Radicals, the other on Owen and Marx. As neither the Utilitarians nor Owen 
nor Marx had the misfortune to profess any religion, Mr. Russell’s passions are not 
aroused and he discusses those doctrines with his proper detachment and discrimin- 
ating acumen. Nothing that he says about the Utilitarians or Marx is new, but it is 
said with Mr. Russell’s beautiful lucidity and illuminating humour. The history of 
the rest of the book is only a background against which shine Mr. Russell’s flashes of | 
ironical comment. For those who like that sort of thing, this is the sort of thing they 
will like. Mr. Russell can play the popular game of guying our Victorian fathers and - 
grandfathers better than anyone. His power of making gentle “ nasty remarks ” is. 
unrivalled. 'To quote one of his milder gibes : “‘ ‘ Mazzini was a man of genius, but 
too much under the influence of two abstract ideas, God and the principle of nation- 
ality.’ So said the Rev. Benjamin Jowett, to whom both ‘ these abstract ideas,’ one | 
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Must suppose, appeared unimportant.” This ironical attitude culminates in a ferocious 
attack on all ideals. 
pee The opposition between economic commonsense and ‘ idealism,’ which reached 
a sharp point in the Crimean War, has gone on ever since, and, unfortunately, the 
idealists ’ have, on the whole, won the day. I am not prepared to maintain, as an 
abstract proposition of ethics, that there is nothing better than material prosperity, 
but I do maintain, in common with Cobden, that of all political purposes which 
have had important social effects the pursuit of general material wealth is the best. 
Nay, more, when well-fed people tell the poor that they ought to have souls above 
the cravings of the belly, there is something nauseous and hypocritical about the 
whole performance. This convenient idealism has had many forms. In the worst 
days of the Napoleonic wars, the Methodists and Evangelicals told the poor to centre 
their hopes upon Heaven, and to leave the rich in undisturbed possession here on 
earth. ‘They were followed by the medizevalists of various kinds : Coleridge, Disraeli, 
the Tractarians and so on, whose doctrines were, in essence, a reaction against 
machinery and the industrial plutocrat from an esthetic point of view. More important 
still, there is the nationalist point of view, represented in Cobden’s England by 
Palmerston, and destined to prove stronger than either Cobdenism or Socialism—at 
least up to the present time. 
_ “All these ‘ noble’ creeds are, in their various ways, outlets for concealed passions 
_of cruelty or despotism or greed.” 
_ Mr. Russell is so indignant with the Pharisees who cloak their evil deeds by building 
the tombs of the prophets that he prefers himself to stone the prophets when they 
are dead. How unhistorical all this is can, I think, be seen by considering an earlier 
‘remark which Mr. Russell makes about the Industrial Revolution. He has been 
recounting the efforts which England made to stop the Slave Trade and then he says : 


“The English attitude about the Slave Trade is a psychological curiosity, since the 
- very men who did most for its abolition opposed every attempt to mitigate the horrors of 
_ English Industrialism. Towards English children they were pitiless; towards negroes 
they were full of compassion. I do not care to suggest an explanation, since the only ones 
that occur to me are intolerably cynical.” 
ye 

But the explanation is simple and not really so discreditable to human nature. People 
‘take time to realize abuses: what is more important, they take time to realize that 
hey can do anything to stop them. The agitation about the slave trade had got to the 
“point when it was at last clear that something could be done about it. Nothing so falsi- 
fies the past as to forget that at any given time men are devoted to some problems 
‘and not to others and must be; that at any given time there are some things we see 
‘our way to put right, if we are energetic and devoted and disinterested enough ; and 
here are other evils about which we honestly don’t see our way, and the practical man 
‘is apt to preserve his proper energies for the job he thinks he can do by trying to 
ignore or not think about the evils he cannot cure. If we judge a man not by how he 
‘solves his problems, but by the remarks he made about what are now our problems, 

our judgment will be almost wholly unjust, because entirely unhistorical. 
__ The upshot of all this would seem to be that Mr. Russell ought not to write history. 
‘I think that Mr. Russell is wasting his own power in the attempt. His minding some 
things so much, his hatred of cruelty, his power of irony do great service in stirring 
“us out of our easy complacency with ourselves. Even when we disagree hotly with 
‘what he would like us to do, we are all the better for his searching challenges. But 
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when we read his history and see how unjust he is to men of past generations, we 
may easily conclude that he is as unjust to us and evade his attacks on our com- 
placency. He is, of course, unjust to his contemporaries, but it is not the business of 
prophets to be just but to act as social gadflies. But gadflies ought not to write history, 
nor should they bite the dead. 

Croce’s history, as I said at the beginning, is a very different matter. It is all through 
the history of an idea, Liberalism. He believes in the social force and power 
of ideas. 


“The spiritual forces that we have seen rise and prepare to meet and fight toward the 
beginning of the nineteenth century are alone able to give us the thread that will guide 
us through European history in this century, the history of its moral and religious soul, 
which informs and governs and transforms the practical actions that are called political, 
military, administrative, diplomatic, agricultural, industrial, commercial, and, in short, 
are variously directed towards various utilities, and therefore dependent on them. Certainly, 
these practical operations can also be taken up and considered, each one in itself, in its 
utilitarian and economic function, putting each one at the centre of the tale and making 
it the principal character of it. In this case we will have, as in fact we have, histories for 
soldiers, diplomats, administrators, farmers, manufacturers, and so on; but not that 
history, or the historical perspective, which properly interests man over and above his 
particular profession, man as man, in his highest and most complete life. . . . He who does 
not abide by this concept always ends by saying (as feeble minds say) that history is merely 
a juxtaposition and tangle of events, or that it offers on the one hand ‘ regular evolutions,’ 
and on the other ‘interrupted evolutions,’ troubled, upset, or borne to unimagined ends, 
different from and opposed to those towards which it was originally directed. A con- 
clusion that is just as illogical as it is depressing ; nor is there any surer proof of historical 
nullity than the depressing effect that issues from those descriptive narrations of events ; 
for true history always strikes a warlike note for the battles of life.” 


Croce assumes that we can see a new attitude to life and society, which he calls 
liberalism or the religion of liberty, becoming so broadcast in men’s minds, so 
moulding institutions and events that the history of Europe is its story as a biography 
is the story of a man’s character. The result seems to me extraordinarily illuminating. 
It makes sense of what has happened ; it helps us to understand why men acted as 
they did, why they struggled and how their ideals and purposes developed. I could 
mention his admirable account of English policy, his contrast between Italian 
and German nationalism, but I think it will help readers of this review to understand 
the nature of the book if I give another quotation. The following is his description of 
activism : . 

| 
i 
‘What was in its innermost nature, this ideal of activism which was taking form and 
consistency in the soul of Europe ? Notwithstanding that above everything it fought an l 
loathed Liberalism, . . . its original impulse was nothing other than the principle of 
liberty, so intrinsic in the modern world that it is not in any way possible to do without 
it. For if liberty is deprived of its moral soul, if it is detached from the past and from its 
venerable tradition, if the continuous creation of new forms that it demands is deprived 
of the objective value of this creation, if the struggles that it accepts and the war and the 
sacrifice and the heroism are deprived of the purity of the end, if the internal discipline to 
which it spontaneously submits is replaced by external direction and commands—then > 
nothing remains but action for action’s sake, innovation for the sake of innovation, and 
fighting for the fight’s sake ; war and slaughter and death-dealing and suffering death 
are things to be sought for and desired for themselves and obedience too, but the obedience 
that is customary in war: and the upshot is activism.” 
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To this comparison of two histories a supporter of Bertrand Russell might well 
say, “‘ You are judging not as an historian but as a philosopher. You assume that 
history ought to make sense and be a story, that indeed the only test of the history as 
a whole is whether it makes a period intelligible. But that is to prejudge the whole 
issue between the two histories, to condemn out of court a history whose author has 
chosen for its motto— 


Chaos umpire sits 
And by derision more embroils the fray 
By which he reigns: next him high arbiter 
Chance governs all. 


Your admirer of Croce calls that the evidence of a feeble mind, but that is surely only 
an impertinence. ‘lo the unprejudiced eye history, like all reality, is a chaos. There is 
no sense in it. If you find it there, that is only because you put it in. No doubt it is 
pleasant and inspiriting to read a systematic story but it is only the old trick of impos- 
ing a pattern on what has itself no order. When Mr. Russell sees history as made up 
of innumerable conflicts, actions and reactions, between all sorts of factors, especially 
between ‘ economic technique, political theory and important individuals,’ is he not 
_ more clear-sighted than Croce with his fantastic belief that the whole process is some- 
how a unity ? The ultimate and determinant judgment in this matter is a philosophic 
one. 
To answer that would take more space than a review would allow. I think a com- 
_ parison of these two histories undoubtedly does raise the question as to the sort of 
“test to which anyone can submit a history, apart from the test of getting its facts and 
_ dates right. If you start with a metaphysic which holds that the world is all in little 
bits and has no unity, the fact that an historian shows you history as a unity will only 
convince you that he is cheating. And if you start with the other sort of metaphysic, 
you approve the kind of history which in the former supposition you condemn. If 
_ we have to settle the metaphysical question first, we know how it will be, we shall find 
- “no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
I can’t believe this is the last word in the matter. Why does anyone try to write 
_ history anyway ? The moment the historian goes further than the annual register, he 
_ is trying to make some sense of all these facts, and he must be judged. by whether he 
makes sense of them or not. I think Mr. Russell’s philosophy makes him want to find 
some sense in history but not very much. He wants to make sense of the bits but not 
_ of the whole. And if that is so, he can be judged on his own standards by whether he 
' manages to make sense of the bits. I think he makes admirable sense of the theories. 
He respects thinking—even faulty thinking—and he can explain why Marx thought 
_ as he did. But he also tries to give an account of why people acted as they did, I think, 
_ quite unsuccessfully. He does presume that you ought to make sense of people’s 
actions. Then the fair test of those two conceptions of history will be whether the 
“historian who is determined not to make sense of the whole, can make sense of the 
pits, so that the proof of these respective puddings will be the eating of them. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. By J. L. Garvin. Vol. 3. 1895-1900. 

Macmillan. 21s. 

HE third volume of Mr. Garvin’s Life of foseph Chamberlain covers the five 

years from the Jameson Raid to the khaki election of 1900. Never in our Par- 
liamentary history did party feeling run quite so high as in this period; never were 
imputations of baseness so freely made; and never did anyone who was not head of 
the State so bestride the whole span of our politics as did Mr. Chamberlain during 
those years. His greatest contribution to history, which was his attack on insular 
Free Trade, was to come later when his influence had already begun to decline. But 
the six years of this volume were a continued and unbroken floruit throughout incess- 
ant storms of slander and abuse. It is a subject that might have been made for Mr. 
Garvin, and he rises to it with characteristic energy. But he never forgets that he is a 
biographer, not an historian, or allows the central figure to be obscured by the 
crowd of happenings. We get vivid glimpses of the man as his contemporaries knew 
him—late riser, fast worker, of lean but somewhat indolent bodily habit, spare but 
keenly athletic in mental habit and intellectual equipment, impulsive and direct in 
his approach to a problem but cautious in his handling of it, and contrary to the 
current slanders simple by nature, averse from intrigue and singularly loyal in his 
friendships. In controversy a gladiator who was always able to give harder blows 
than could be landed on him, he nevertheless had a sensitive interior beneath the hard 
and glossy surface. The most originative mind in politics since Disraeli, Chamberlain 
in these pages remains a Radical even when he is in closest association with the Con- 
servatives ; even the Imperialism to which he converted them is derived from an old 
and persistent strain in Radical thought. 

The old charge of complicity with the Jameson Raid is very properly examined 
closely by Mr. Garvin. He refutes it signally but only by showing how much ground 
his enemies had for their suspicion. His cession to the Chartered Company of an 
area of Bechuanaland on the Transvaal border and his permission to the Company 
to garrison this acquisition with its own troops had, Mr. Garvin shows, nothing to 


do with the Johannesburg unrest, but was to help the rapid building of the railway. — 
The idea of the Empire as a neglected estate whose development needed encourage- — 
ment by railways and other means was at all times uppermost in his mind. But 
Chamberlain knew of the plots on the Rand, expected a rising and in certain circum- 

stances looked forward to intervention. “‘ Beyond doubt,” says Mr. Garvin, “‘ he recog- — 


nized that the new force at Pitsani might serve as first aid should intervention by the 
British Government at Johannesburg become necessary.” The raid differed from this 
“first aid” in that it was not authorized and that it was intended to provoke a rising 
which had not taken place, but it is not perhaps surprising that party rancour and the 
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embarrassments of the Rand conspirators should confuse the two. Mr. Garvin makes _ 


Rutherford Harris, Rhodes’s agent in London, one of the chief villains of the piece. 


In one conversation with Chamberlain about the state of affairs on the Rand Harris 


said “ I could tell you something in confidence,” and Chamberlain stopped him with 


the words “I can only hear information of which I can make official use.”” Chamber- _ 


lain might conceivably have been wiser if he had let him run on. 


Mr. Garvin is a discreet guide through the story of the negotiations before the 
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South African War. Contrary to the general belief, Chamberlain did not always 
see eye to eye with Milner, especially at the time of the Bloemfontein Conference. 
He thought Milner overstrained and there were marked differences of temperament 
between the two men. Mr. Garvin never becomes a party pamphleteer and has even 
a word of sympathy with Kruger, who, however, as he shrewdly observes, “ wanted 
the gold without the diggers and by taking the gold forfeited the moral right of the 
ruling caste to dominate the diggers.” These pages leave no doubt that Chamberlain 
would have been perfectly satisfied with justice to the Outlanders and certainly never 
desired war as an excuse for annexation. He was never the Jingo of party vituperation. 
He was blamed for his public methods of diplomacy, but they compare favourably 
with the conventional secrecy of diplomacy in the years before the Great War which 
left the larger half of the Cabinet in ignorance of what was going on. 

But the literature of the South African War and its antecedents is already so 
immense that little remained to say that is new and the most valuable chapters of this 
volume are not those on South Africa. These were critical years in the north and south 
of the continent. In the north there was the dangerous quarrel over Fashoda and in 
West Africa there were difficult boundary disputes. Both troubles were satisfactorily 

ssettled, but we had hardly any friends in the world, for Cleveland’s Message on 
Venezuela had been received only some ten days before the raid and in the Far East 
we were alarmed by the aggression of Russia on China. Chamberlain came to the 
~ conclusion that this isolation was not splendid but dangerous and it was now that he 
began to work for an alliance with Germany. Just before Bismarck’s fall he had 

- suggested to his son Herbert an exchange of Heligoland for South West Africa, and 

on the introduction of Von Eckhardstein, whom he had met in America, he had 
repeated conversations with Hatzfeldt and other important German representatives, 

all with the object of establishing a firm understanding between us and Germany. 
A resumé of these conversations is given from material derived from Chamberlain’s 

_ Papers and from the great German collection of State Papers, “‘ Die Grosse Politik 

_der Europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914.” They make the most deeply interesting 

chapter in the book, and though unfortunately they came to nothing, they greatly 
widen our conception of Chamberlain’s gifts of statesmanship. His methods were 

_ often wrong ; but one doubts whether anyone in politics for at least a century has had 

so uncanny a divination of future problems, and that not merely in domestic and 

_ commercial policy but in foreign policy too, and is correspondingly depressed by the 

_ shortsightedness and dullness of the German response. The Kaiser actually betrayed 

- to the Tsar the offers that Chamberlain was making and tried to use them as bait 

_ for an alliance with Russia. 

- But these modern biographies are too long. Three volumes were enough for Glad- 

_ stone’s Life, and I have heard it said that Morley wanted to write the Life in one 

volume with two volumes of quotations from letters and piéces justificatives ss and 

that his publishers would not let him. Probably they knew what the public liked, 

- but an author wants to be read and re-read—and the bigger the biography, the less 

~ likely it is to be skimmed, and used as a book of reference only. Lytton Strachey set 

a better fashion, but it has not been followed. I must not, however, be understood to 

~ be blaming Mr. Garvin for what is a chief literary fault of his age ; his virtues are his 

~ own—the swift impetuous style, the quick sympathy, the vivid phrasing, and the 

_ wide prospects that he opens up on every subject with which he deals. 
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A.E. AND MR. BLUNDEN 
By STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE HOUSE OF THE TITANS AND OTHER POEMS. By A. E. Macmillan. 
35. 6d. 


CHOICE OR CHANCE. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 


E. is a mystic and a philosopher. Although he is not as great a poet as 
e Yeats, he has been far more successful than Yeats in re-creating in poetry 
a world of legend and mystery. In reading The House of the Titans, one does not doubt 
for a moment that the Titans, their King, and the heavenly visitors, in all their 
glamorous surroundings, are far realer to the author than the world that is generally 
regarded as reality. That is the great merit which makes the poem succeed where 
Yeats’s long narratives have failed. The atmosphere of the poem is rather overwhelm- 
ing ; to one reader at least, rows of Gods, and “‘ Star-crested Ever-Living Ones, with 
eyes of ageless ecstasy ” set against the background of a night which 
** Glowed like a fiery furnace of blue flame, 
With heavens that lost themselves in their own depths, 
Rumouring their own infinitudes ” 


become eventually rather stifling. But one is quite grateful even to be stifled, where 
the atmosphere is so real. 

The House of the Titans and the poems which follow it contain the clearest state- 
ment of A.E.’s philosophy which he has yet written. His mysticism is Eastern, it is 
concerned with a time which 


“ Forgets its hours, its days, its years and all 
But that which has some touch of the timeless in it.” 
It is a philosophy of those who “ find joy in pain,” and at the same time it harks back 
constantly to the idea of a Golden Age when men were truly gay. 
We are often reminded in A.E. of the German mystic poetry which is almost his 
contemporary; but which now seems to have died with Rilke and Hofmannsthal. 
“The hunter with the hunted lay, for each 
Had found the end of battle and of hate 
Was adoration.” 
This has the same ring as some lines in Ubung am Klavier : 
Der Nachmittag macht miide 
Sie atmete verwirrt ihr frisches Kleid 
und legte in die triftige Etiide 
die Ungeduld nach einer Wirklichkeit.” etc. 


‘The poem on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, The Dark Lady, with its grand opening 


“QO, no, I was not wanton with that man. 
But to his imaginations, yes. I made 
Myself a hundred natures. It is writ 
My myriad girlhood, in that printed page.” 
recalls lines in Hofmannsthal’s splendid poem, Tod des Tizian. 


However, one cannot mention these German poets without feeling that A.E. is 


unequal to them. Whereas Rilke, to express his mystic ideas, purged his vocabulary 
and made it as lean and supple as possible, A.E. is content to use the most worn poetical 


clichés, and his ideas are too often wrapped in Irish mists. One is thankful in this — 
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volume for a far greater precision of expression, it is true, but not thankful always 
for the diction. In the first few lines of The House of the Titans we are told that a dais 
is “ brazen,” a throne “ golden,” fires “ holy ” (they are “ litten ”) ; the “‘ wise child 
of the healing god ”’ is “ pale and beautiful.” If the reader believes that mystical verse 
must be so poeticized he should compare this with Rilke’s poem Orpheus. Eurydice. 
Hermes., of which two translations were published last year, one in New Verse, the 
other in a volume of translations of Rilke, by the Hogarth Press. 

Mr. Blunden’s new volume contains little that will surprise his readers. His verse 


is balanced and strong ; occasionally, but rarely, acquiring a magical voice which is 
peculiarly his own : 


“Sway those green worlds of leaves, dear summer ghost, 
Flying and singing through my thoughts of them ; 
Let them make music, let them drowse and dream 
In that blue day where you again are lost, 
And yet not lost, for once again your wing 
Comes home again, you flit and fling 
The tuneable airs, and with them theirs, 
Where I am tracing the anglers’ lairs 
And thinking that most bright and living stream 
Will never cease to play, nor you to sing.” 


The only poem in the book that shows any sign of development from the poems 
published in his collected volume, is Into the Distance, which has a stillness and an 
intensity quite different from the other poems. But even here, the “‘ occasional ’’ note 
is struck: the author hastens to assure us that the poem is only an incident when he 


__was looking at a view. The rest of the book leaves one hoping that Mr. Blunden will 


again write poetry which, though not unexpected, is more exciting than the poems in 


- this book. 


THE GREAT WAR—IN ONE VOLUME 
By Caprain LIDDELL HART 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918. By C. R. M. F. Crurtwett. 


Oxford University Press. Milford. 15s. 


S the author of a one-volume history of the War which has been in the field 
for some time, one approaches the task of reviewing another with diffidence, 


_ because of a fear that one may not attain the detachment that justice demands. More- 
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over, even if one has subdued all tendency to view the newcomer with a jealous eye— 
on 


and how can anyone be sure of this ?—it is inevitable that one should tend to note 


not only the differences of interpretation but the points that the other writer appears 


to have missed. Yet if one ignored such points one would not be true to the light that 
has come in years of probing into the records of 1914-1918. The better course is to 
ask that the reader should bear the position in mind when considering the criticisms 
here offered. nya 

Happily, Mr. Cruttwell eases my sense of responsibility by the masterly ease 
with which he grapples with a vast subject and handles a mass of evidence so tangled 


that only a fellow-student can appreciate its intricacy. 
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My chief surprise—and regret, in view of his qualifications—is that he does not 


attempt to discuss the origins of the War, or even the events leading up to the actual 


~ outbreak. But as a broad survey of the course of the War, weighty in judgment, yet 


4 


easy to read, his volume is a fine achievement. 
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Descriptive power and analytical power are well balanced. In his analysis of the 


~~ Sets 


strategy, my only major criticism is that of a tendency for judgment to be influenced - 


by results. In particular, the course of the Allied campaign in the final months of 1918, 
when enemy morale was ebbing, is represented as a more consummate and unblem- 
ished performance than it now appears, to me at least. Mr. Cruttwell’s eulogy of 
Haig’s Hindenburg line attack is hardly borne out by his own remarks, some twenty 
pages later, that, despite a loss of 140,000 men in a month in our so-called break- 
through of the Hindenburg Line, we had not broken the German resistance, and 
“ had failed to reach any of the vital arteries of German communication.”’ Moreover, 
when the Armistice came to our relief, ‘‘ the advance was on the point of coming to a 
standstill.”’ It was the German Revolution, produced mainly by economic pressure, 


which produced surrender. And starvation would have made it inevitable, as he justly — 


points out, whatever happened on the fighting fronts. In face of such facts, I have 
been compelled more and more to ask myself whether the huge loss of life incurred 
in storming the Hindenburg Line, by instalments, was justified by the need. 

In reading the volume one also comes upon various slips of fact. Thus, Mr. Crutt- 
well is incorrect in suggesting that the Belgian resistance did not interfere with the 
German plans, and that the Belgians might have done better if they had destroyed 
the railway communications across the Meuse. For the German Official History 


(Railway volume) has revealed that the Belgians destroyed this so effectively that — 


the supplies of all three armies on the right wing had to pass over one route, hampered 
by an awkward deviation, up to the eve of the Battle of the Marne. And this factor 
prevented the intended reinforcement of the decisive wing by troops brought from 


the left wing. 
There are also smaller slips such as the ‘ é 


‘resurrection’ of von Bilow, whose 


command of the Second Army is associated with the 1914 defeat on the Marne, to © 


command it again on the Somme in 1916. And Haig was certainly not “ irretrievably 
committed” by July to the Ypres (or “‘ Passchendaele ’’) offensive of 1917—it did 
not begin until July 31st, and its discontinuance was urged in August by the respons- 
ible Army Commander. 

Slips, however, are almost inevitable in summarizing such a profusion of facts. 
They could hardly be avoided even by an historian who had given most of his time 
since the War to exploring the records. And to dwell on them would be out of pro- 
portion. For my dominant feeling on closing Mr. Cruttwell’s book is one of pleasant 


relief—that another mind, and a mind of such unmistakable quality, freshly applied — 
to a mass of data in which one has long been soaking, should have reached similar — 


conclusions on most of the chief issues. 


Apart from this, Mr. Cruttwell’s achievement impresses me the more because the — 
structure of his book is different from my own. To cover the War within the limits — 
of a single volume, even a large one, it seemed to me best to adopt the plan of sum- | 
marizing each preliminary phase or year of war in a chapter, and then building on to © 
this a number of ‘“ scenes’ dealing with the chief episodes, so that one could treat 
them with sufficient fullness to portray their inner significance. Mr. Cruttwell adopts j 


the more normal method of continuous narrative, which might so easily become 
confusing to the reader. ‘The remarkable extent to which his narrative avoids this 
danger is the measure of his discrimination and proportion. He has a happy knack of 
picking out the little things that epitomize the big. It is through this, probably, that 
he gives the impression of conveying a lot of information in a short space without 
taxing the reader’s digestion. 

The purpose, and value, of the volume lies in summarizing the evidence now 
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available from many sources, rather than in contributing new evidence itself. The 
very care with which its proportions are drawn—as, for example, in the space devoted 
to the Galician and Italian campaigns—is a check upon the fuller elucidation of 

_ controversial episodes, But there are some facts that strike me as fresh, among them 
that in 1918 the “ Secret Summary at G.H.Q. stated as late as March 16th: No 
Serious attack is to be expected South of the Bapaume-Cambrai road.” This may go 
far to explain Haig’s failure to reinforce Gough in time. 

Another new detail, of trifling importance but no small interest, is that “ Lieut. 
Muller of the ro8th Regiment,” was the originally nameless German officer who had 
the unique distinction of being honoured in Haig’s despatch for knocking out a num- 
ber of British tanks single-handed at Cambrai. I had understood that the German 
archives could throw no light on the story, so that I am wondering where Mr. Crutt- 
well obtained it. 

A new reflection, if not a new fact, is that “ contrary to the general belief at the 
time, it seems certain that British discipline during the latter part of the War was 
stricter than German. Rupprecht expressed his astonishment at the number of death- 
sentences carried out in the B.E.F. during 1917.” 


FROM BACKYARD TO COSMOPOLIS 


: EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: DISCOVERIES AND CON- 
CLUSIONS OF A VERY ORDINARY BRAIN (Since 1866). By H. G. WELLs. 
Vol. II. Gollancz and the Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 


N the first volume we followed the'transformation of Mr. Wells’s youthful career 
__ jj through the stages of grub and chrysalis and left him about to spread his wings for 
his adult flight—an emancipated human being. If the first volume was impressive 
_ as an attempt to reconstruct the inner history of an H. G. Wells emerging from a certain 
little boy placed in just that social milieu, with just that England around him, the 
_ second is still more interesting because it depends less upon guesswork, because it 
_ deals with Mr. Wells in the actual process of being his more important adult self, and 
also because it makes contact with a prodigious world—the whole literature, politics, 
~ society and morals of the last forty years. One has the feeling that all the things that 
have happened or been thought in all walks of life in that crowded period are present, 
_ jostling one another in this summary of one man’s experience. He has become aware 
of himself as having been a sort of typical ‘common man” of his time, only 
~ uncommon in his self-consciousness. Many years ago I find that I said of him that 
_ “his life has represented the English life of his time. . . . He has been an integral 
_ part of it, a part which has sprung into consciousness of itself, so that he has written 
_ from within outwards.” That appears to be his view of himself. He is “ an individual, 
~ he says in this second volume, “ becoming the conscious common man of his time and 
- culture. He is a specimen drop from the changing ocean of general political opinion.” 
- Occasionally he still has to call on guess-work to reconstruct episodes of the past, 
_ but not to the same extent as in the first volume. The reflective author is now looking 
“ back on his reflective past self; he can stand at the viewpoint of himself at twenty- 
_ five or thirty-five, although he has become something different. He is endeavouring 
- to be perfectly dispassionate about his past, his desire being to understand, not to 
_ justify. It is with natural pleasure that he recalls his successes. The protests of his 
_ early love novels against “ rigid restraints and suppressions,”’ his “negative enquiries, 


_ his variations of ‘“‘ Why Not ? ” helped, he says, to “ release a generation from res- 
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triction ’—and he adds, “ that is about all they achieved.” After Ann Veronica, he 
points out—and it is quite true—‘‘ things were never quite the same again in the 
world of popular English fiction.” Yet again and again he acknowledges his past 
errors, attributing them frankly to faults of temperament. On one occasion he was 
“ disingenuous ” ; on another, too “ politic? and ready to compromise. 

One cannot but notice an extraordinary difference of approach to the past between 
this book and another book of memoirs which everyone has been reading— 
Mr. Lloyd George’s. The latter looks back upon his Premiership and finds not a single 
decision that he took wrongly, no judgment that was erroneous, no action that he 
now regrets, except that once or twice he was too generous. This practice of self-justi- 


fication is not in the least because Mr. Lloyd George is insincere. It is his habit of — 


mind to be convinced of his own rightness, and his success in action was in large 
measure due to this unfaltering conviction. But Mr. Wells’s mind works now, and 
always worked, in exactly the opposite way. In every major problem of life he has 
seen lights shining from many points, and at the moment of action they may dazzle 
and confuse him. In dealing with the sex problem in his novels, he was aware of the 
urgency within men and women to assert their freedom ; and he was aware of the 
opposite urgency to bind themselves either by jealousy or love. He was, and is, 
constantly aware that truths are seldom all the truth ; that to be cocksure is generally 
to be prejudiced and narrow; and that the only way to live life reasonably is to 
prepare for its irreconcilable oppositions. It was this attitude of mind which brought 
him at one time into open conflict with the cocksure Fabians, and could make him, 
perhaps, a better counsellor than colleague of men like President Roosevelt, whose 
** openmindedness ”’ he finds compatible with swift executive decisions. 

Far the most important part of his work he considers to be that which has been 
associated with his ideas of world planning and the “ Open Conspiracy.” His life 
shows him moving “from a backyard to Cosmopolis.” But the ‘‘ second main 
system of motive,” in the working out of his personal destiny, has been “ the sexual 
system.” He tells the story of his first marriage and his second marriage and his attitude 


to sex with the determination to analyse his motives and actions scientifically, and to — 


relate them to the motives and actions of other men and women. Wesee as we read these 
records that Mr. Wells could not have been what he was if there had not been in him 
a strong inherited strain of Puritanism. To diverge from the accepted conventions 


involved for him much mental struggle ; the Puritan and romantic sides of his nature | 


were constantly at war with his logical side. His logic was on the side of freedom ; 
an essential instinctive part of him was against it. Hence the “‘ fuss ”? which the world 


made when he wrote Ann Veronica and The New Machiavelli had its counterpart in © 


the ‘“‘ fuss ”’ which went on inside himself. 

His views of the function of the novel, which he discussed at length with Henry 
James, are those which were more in favour twenty years ago than they are to-day. 
His claim for the freedom of the novelist is one which, in view of his achievement, 
he is peculiarly qualified to assert. Henry James was right when he said to Mr. Wells, 
concerning his novels, “‘ I see you ‘ behave’ all along much more than I see them,” 
the characters, ‘‘ behave.”” On the other hand, Mr. Wells is on unassailable 
ground when he flatly asserts that he has “ never been willing to respect these limita- 
tions or to accept the Novel as an art form.” After that there is no more to be said. 
Whatever their artistry, his novels have at least the same sort of justification as this 
autobiography has ; and the justification for this stupendous piece of self-portraiture 
and world history admits of no argument. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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LORD CARSON AND ULSTER 


THE LIFE OF LORD CARSON. Vol. II. By Ian Cotvin. Gollancz. 1 5s. 


Ik the first volume of Lord Carson’s Life the late Edward Marjoribanks performed 
to general admiration the difficult task of presenting the career of a great advocate. 
In this second volume it is not the advocate, but the politician, who mainly concerns 
us ; for it covers the years 1910-1914, when Sir Edward Carson led the Irish Unionist 
_ party. How Mr. Marjoribanks would have shaped there, we shall never know. But he 
could scarcely have done better than his successor ; for Mr. Colvin’s qualifications 
are quite exceptional. Not only is he, in his vein, a first-rate writer, but he was and is 
an unwavering adherent of the Carson policy. Thus we get a consummate portrait 
of the Ulster leader as he appeared to himself. 
‘Three persons take the chief parts in the drama—Redmond, Asquith, and Carson. 
Of the first two we already had the official Lives ; this volume completes the trio. 
Between them we have now almost a surfeit of letters and documents. 
There can be no doubt that the Carson episode strained the British system of 
Parliamentary government more dangerously than any since 1832, if not since 1689. 
_ It did so because the two great English parties were, for the first time in history, each 
tied to the tail of one of the two warring Irish factions. But the fight between those 
_ factions was, and always had been, a great deal more, as Mr. Colvin truly says, than 
“‘a political question to be decided on grounds of principle and of expediency.” It 
was a racial and religious feud. And “ the English principle of government by consent 
has never yet,” he observes elsewhere, ‘‘ taken more than a weak hold upon Irish soil.” 
Mr. Colvin deviates from truth, when he treats the adoption of Home Rule by the 
_ Asquith Government as a purely mercenary affair. The great mass of the Liberal 
_ party was enthusiastic for Home Rule—far more than some of its leaders; and the 
success of Campbell-Bannerman’s Home Rule policy in South Africa had given the 
idea an enormous fillip. The Labour party’s support was also spontaneous ; so that 
the Parliament of 1910 did contain a very large bona-fide Home Rule majority. But 
its difficulty was this. Home Rule being a policy to reconcile Nationalist Ireland, it 
had to be in a form which the Irish Nationalists would accept. And they would not 
accept it in any form which did not involve coercing Ulster. A very distinguished 
Liberal publicist, Mr. J. A. Spender, admitted lately (These Times, p. 5), that in that 
form it overstepped the limits of respect for minorities, which are inherent in the 
successful working of Parliamentary institutions. At different times Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Churchill, and the late Lord Grey showed themselves aware of this. But the 
Ministers as a body held on their way, because they deemed it essential to support 
Redmond for the réle of an Irish Botha, and Redmond assured them that he could 
not hold his ground, if he accepted any solution which permanently denied Irish 
unity. That, and not any bargain over votes, created their real dilemma. 
Because Mr. Colvin does not see it, and prefers instead to lavish his treasures of 
: lively sarcasm on supposed “ bargaining for the sake of remaining in office,” his 
‘wittiest pages are often very unjust—especially to Asquith. But they do at least enable 
us to see the situation, as it appeared to Carson and his Ulstermen at the time. Given 
that, and given the atmosphere of race-feud, which they no less than the men behind 
Redmond breathed in their native air, who is to blame them ? Here, as in the other 
case, what made the mischief was that a great English party surrendered its initiative 
to theirs. Why did the Conservatives do so? Partly in consequence of events; the 
defeats of 1906 and 1910 had inflicted on them a sort of inferiority complex, from 
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which they sought relief in violence. And partly in consequence of personalities. The 
party had suffered a steep decline in the quality of its leaders ; as anyone must feel 


who contrasts Balfour and Hicks-Beach with Bonar Law and Walter Long. Mr. Colvin — 


himself betrays qualms about Bonar Law; but it is Long whom, without seriously 
censuring him, he exhibits in the worst light. 

It may be fairly claimed for Carson, that from an Irish Nationalism soon to become 
Sinn Fein he saved for the British connection six counties—a salvage whose high value 
is more generally seen to-day than it was even twelve years ago. On the other hand, the 
spectacle of two great English parties ready to wreck the country and its institutions 
rather than partition Tyrone and Fermanagh is not and never will be an edifying one. 
There is a clear lesson to be learned from it. Mr. Spender, in the book just mentioned, 
showed himself to have learned it ; but nothing here indicates that Mr. Colvin has. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


ERASMUS 


ERASMUS. By Steran Zweic. Cassell. ros. 6d. 


T will never be easy to assess the part Erasmus played in bringing about the 

Reformation. One knows where one is with a man of action, Luther, for instance, 
whose energies display themselves in deeds; or with a man of letters, though less 
certainly, who affects his fellows and successors, and then ultimately, perhaps, very 
indirectly, the course of history. With Milton you know pretty well where the political 
effect began and ended. But Erasmus in this as in all else, is a man per se: he laid 
the egg which Luther hatched, but without Erasmus the shell would never have 
been broken. Erasmus, we know, had enormous influence as a humanist, but the 
humanism of his time was largely swept away by the Reformation; he hated and 


disowned the cockatrice that Luther produced. Was it not, perhaps, some other egg — 


that the Augustinian monk hatched out ? How is one to assess intellectual influence 
in the field of action ? The question arises mainly because such strenuous attempts 
were made to induce Erasmus to take up the sword on one side or the other ; but he 


was too wily a fox to be caught. Indeed it is doubtful if the Reformation really inter- — 


ested him at all; his main dream was of a Europe unified in intellectual pursuits. | 


To answer the questions raised by a brief consideration of Erasmus requires a — 
careful, probing study, going into infinite detail, well documented ; indeed rather a 
heavy book. Herr Zweig’s is far from being this. It is, so to speak, a galloping excursion _ 
over the terrain with a cinematograph camera, giving us a somewhat misty panorama 


with here and there a close-up. We do not really get much idea of what Erasmus was 
like as a man, except that he was primarily devoted to study, was extremely fastidious 

and cold-blooded. ‘There is little to make us suspect the man’s geniality. This, perhaps, 
would not matter if Herr Zweig were a little more concrete as to what Erasmus 
actually thought and wrote, and what people wrote to him. Instead we get a torrent 
of large phrases, from which we gather that Erasmus was a man of astounding intellect 

before whose light the gloom of the dark ages fled away. But how, or why, we are not 
informed. 

This is not to say that something of Erasmus, and of Luther, and of the great 
struggle, is not to be derived from this book: but it is so much too long for what 
Herr Zweig has to say, so repetitive (sometimes also contradictory), so padded with 
phrase-making and “literature,” that the outline is smudged. A far better notion 
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can be obtained from Froude’s brilliant ‘‘ Short Study,” however much that may err 

in detail, or need re-orientating. Yet something does emerge of the man who would 
not risk his intellectual integrity and independence by taking sides, an action which 
4s bound to be distorting in the end; we are once again moved to admiration for his 
qualities, and wish that they were more widely diffused. But it emerges ; it is not 
presented to us lucidly and whole. The truth is, perhaps, that it is altogether too 
emotional. 

But Herr Zweig’s emotion—which often leads him into a sort of poetic dithyramb— 
is not, we feel, due to his contemplation of Erasmus so much as to his contemplation 
of the present day. At bottom, we guess, this book is a plea for tolerance in a world 
everywhere rushing to take sides, a claim staked for the man of intellect to be allowed 
to stand aside, to hold clear above the combatants the torch of light and learning, 
and to carry the fine values through to the time of peace. This would have been far 

more effective if it had been done in half the space. Perhaps it was necessary for him to 

_wrap up in a veil of verbiage a thesis which is so much needed at this time in his own 
country, and must of necessity be so unpopular. If this is so, we can but salute the 
author for making a noble gesture. 

The book is well translated (this is without referring to the original), as one would 
expect from Eden and Cedar Paul, in a sort of balanced language that very well suits. 
the sense. There are occasional lapses: “‘ the whilom authorities could be given the 
go-by ’’ sounds a little oddly to those who like an idiom to be all of one epoch: but 
such lapses are very few, and often, one suspects, the translation is brilliant. It remains. 

to be said that the book is beautifully produced, with portraits excellently rendered 

after Holbein, and initials taken from the 1544 edition of Tacitus, brought out by 

Erasmus’s own printer, Johann Froben. 
BONAMY DOBREE 


DIRECT STATEMENT 


-CLAUDIUS THE GOD. By Rosert Graves. Arthur Barker. 10s. 6d. 


jf T is some years since Mr. Graves published his book on Colonel Lawrence and 
i discovered a remarkable gift for direct statement, that most difficult of all literary 
‘tasks. He told the story of Lawrence’s complicated activities, revealed the subtle 
‘mind of the genius and the hero, and made clear the whole historical significance of 
‘the Arabian campaign. He combined these three capital difficulties in a narrative as 
bald as a schoolboy’s essay and as swiftly-moving as a book of the Iliad. To my mind 
that showed Mr. Graves as a major writer, outside fashion. It proved him a poet, with 
‘a mind trained to clarity and conciseness and ease. , 

I, Claudius, and Claudius the God together make a mature work, a perfect fruit 
following the promise of the earlier book. Thinking it over after allowing the myriad 
details of incident and character to sink down half-forgotten, I see the whole as a 
‘simple narrative from which emerges the self-revealed character of Claudius in all its 
‘weak-strong subtlety. There he stands as a man who early learned the trick of “ playing 
*possum ” in order to escape the caprice of tyrants and the tidal passions of the mob. 
With all his subtlety he was at last caught, and that where he had never suspected, by 
the bloody-minded lust of his beautiful girl-wife Messalina. It was she, with her 
‘wanton manipulation behind the scenes of his idealist political practice, who gradually 
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edged him into the position of an arbitrary tyrant not much distinguishable from his 
predecessor Caligula. Mr. Graves shows all this going on, and he makes Claudius, 
the tool, innocently reveal it. It is a masterpiece of oblique character-study. 

Then, concurrentiy with this major theme, runs the tale of the rise and sudden fall 
of Herod Agrippa, King of Judea. Here is an oriental character, with a completely 
different political tradition and morality. Herod is a “‘ scoundrel with a heart of 
gold,” devoted to his boyhood friend Claudius, but no sooner promoted to a throne 
than he begins to bite the hand that fed him, plotting to build up an alliance of eastern 
kingdoms that shall be able to throw off the suzerainty of Rome and set him up as the 
long promised Messiah. His plan succeeds up to the last minute, to fall suddenly into 
ruins at a touch of the finger of superstition ; a touch that had been foretold in the 
beginning of his career. Mr. Graves tells this tale with magnificent dramatic force. 

These are the two main threads. Woven across them is an intricate pattern of 
smaller tales and scenes. One of these is the rise of Christianity, that “‘ cult of the 
joiner Joshua ben Joseph” which Claudius hardly thought worth mentioning. 
Claudius, ever garrulous, tells us all about the customs and excise, the squabbles with 
the Senate, the coinage system, the building of harbours and the water supply for 
Rome, the foreign policy of the Empire under his own reign and those of his prede- 
cessors, his introduction of three new letters into the alphabet, and finally of his 
conquest of Britain after the battle at Brentwood where he defeated Caractacus by 
means of unmilitary tricks. Round these events and principles move thousands of © 
individuals ; soldiers, politicians, philosophers, merchants, engineers, wives, relatives, 
prostitutes, adventurers, and foreign kings and princes; all made to live as signal 
human beings playing a part in this over-civilized and sophisticated ant-heap. 

The general effect upon my mind is much like that made by Goethe’s Poetry and 
Truth. There is the same simple wholeness, and the same intricacy of detail. The one 
quality shows a poet with a disciplined genius for co-ordinating phenomena into a 
mirror that shall reflect the noumenon behind them. The second quality shows a man 
quick with sensitive awareness towards immediate impression, to whom a contact is 
always an experience and never a mere habit. I believe that the combination of these 
two forces in Mr. Graves’s work will make it outlast the majority of the literary output 
of our generation. With this rash prophecy I will end my effort to express my admir- 
ation for this simple, sensuous and passionate piece of historical evocation, which 
in an earlier age would have been an epic poem. 


RICHARD CHURCH 


GALSWORTHY AND MR. EDWARD GARNETT 


LETTERS FROM JOHN GALSWORTHY, 1900-1932. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Epwarp GaRneTT. Cape. 7s. 6d. . 


T was Joseph Conrad who, in 1900, introduced John Galswort 
. Garnett. “‘ We should have met dies Garnett = ates “had I on confused eal 
identity with that of a certain Arnold Goldsworthy, and therefore not accepted an 
opportunity given me.” The meeting took place at The Cearne, the Garnetts’ cottage 
on the Surrey hills, and Conrad and Galsworthy must have been among the earliest 
of a host of distinguished visitors there. Edward Garnett was then a young man 
working, I believe, for Duckworth, but already well known for his critical shrewdness, 
his warm and ready sympathy with anything fresh in literature, and his witty manu- 
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script reports. In one of these reports, on Jocelyn, he had already pigeonholed Gals- 
worthy with what was afterwards to prove inaccurate wit: ‘The author would 
never be an artist but always look at life as from the windows of a country club.” 
Galsworthy, who saw that judgment by accident, never forgot it; and never ceased, 
it seems, to resent it a little, though ever so slightly. For as late as 1910 he recalls it, 
very gently, very apologetically, but still with injury: ‘(I have always suffered a 
little from a sense of injustice at your hands—ever since I read an extract from your 
Teport on focelyn . . . I have always a little felt that you unconsciously grudged having 
to recede from that position.” But this is almost the only flaw in what was for just 
over thirty years a perfect literary friendship, the results of which are now offered 
us in a collection of letters which form almost a biography for one man and a perfect 
testimony to the illuminating sympathy and critical genius of the other. A good 
many letters, not unnaturally, are missing ; though Garnett, in a preface that is at 
once a most shrewd and sympathetic estimate of Galsworthy, has more than filled 
in the gaps those letters leave. 
The earlier letters, both from Galsworthy to Garnett and vice versa, together with 
a few between Galsworthy and Constance Garnett, covering the years 1900-1910, 
are by far the most interesting and illuminating. The time was a critical one for Gals- 
worthy : aristocratic and monied but comparatively unknown; a perfect gentleman 
but by no means a perfect writer. He had still to find himself, to crystallize the method 
he had adopted from Turgenev ; to become, in short, a conscious artist. It was Garnett 
who helped him to do all that, and it is possible that he might never have done it, or 
at least have done it so well, without what he called Garnett’s ‘‘ unceasing bene- 
volence,”’ the inexhaustible critical compassion which Garnett brought to all that 
_ Galsworthy submitted to him and for which in turn Galsworthy never ceased to look 
until he had achieved, in his own words, “‘ his beastly success.’” How hard it was 
_ to make the earnest writer see his faults may be seen from a dramatic episode concern- 
ing The Man of Property, covered by a long exchange of letters in 1905. As the book 
_ stands Bosinney is run over by accident in the street ; as Galsworthy saw it, Bosinney 
- committed suicide. Bosinney’s act seemed to Garnett artistically indefensible and false, 
and he threw his whole heart into an immense effort to make Galsworthy see that 
and change it. A grand epistolary duel took place: Garnett soundly seconded by 
- Mrs. Garnett, Galsworthy fighting alone, until finally the Garnetts triumphed. 
_ There is little doubt that Galsworthy was wrong here, and Garnett right. And it 
was almost always so—though Garnett recognizes now that at times his methods must 
_ have been exasperating. But if Galsworthy recognized that also he never showed it. 
_ What he did show, however, and continued to show long after “ his beastly success ” 
_ made any recourse to Garnett’s critical opinion superfluous, was his sweetness of 
nature, his everlasting gratitude to Garnett, and his joy in their friendship. ‘These 
letters show this beyond all doubt. They show also what Garnett thought not only of - 
- Galsworthy the writer but Galsworthy the man. “To me Galsworthy stands for 
the best of the upper-class Englishman of his period, ineradicably English in his 
_ essential virtues and limitations, in his love of justice, in his reserve, in his amalgam 
of hardness and compassion, in his fair-mindedness, his caution and instinct for 
balance, in his poetical romanticism and sentimental leanings.” And in the same way 
_ we see what Galsworthy thought of Edward Garnett. So that these letters form a living 
testimonial to both the artist and the critic, a charming memorial to their friendship 
and an invaluable fragment in the literary history of their world and ours. 


H. E. BATES 
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ART AND INDUSTRY 


ART AND INDUSTRY. By Herpert Reap. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


ONDITIONS of life have seldom, in history, been so out of step with con- 
temporary progress in science and thought as they are to-day ; a progressive 
activity as intense in so many fields as that of the nineteenth century was bound to 


encounter a peculiarly stubborn and cunning resistance on the part of vested interests. 


The smoke screen of artificiality, mis-statements and muddled thinking it had to 
face is still clinging round most of our present-day problems and more particularly 
round all questions relating to Art. 

It is, therefore, with gratitude that one welcomes any new effort to clear the atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Herbert Read’s Art in Industry is the latest ; it possesses all the qualities 
of concision, clearness and practical information that should make it a standard book 
on the subject. 

It deals with the problems of Art and the Machine. Can the articles essential and 
incidental to our daily lives, produced by machinery, have an esthetic value ? Yes, 
says Mr. Herbert Read, provided the public and especially the manufacturers are 
willing to throw overboard the nonsense about Art, inspired by late Renaissance 
** ideals,” that is still current but has ceased to bear any sort of relation to the con- 
ditions of modern life ; provided they are made to understand that genuine artistic 
value can be derived from an intelligent combination of form and material. 

The first and third parts of the book are devoted to an examination of the causes 
which are at the root of the nonsense, and to a classification and new definitions— 


much needed—of such terms as Fine and Applied Art, good taste, decoration, with a 


special emphasis on form and ornament. ‘These most important sections cover all the 
ground possible from psychological explanations to actual facts deduced from com- 


parison between a great number of examples, profusely illustrated. It is written in — 


simple language requiring of the reader no special knowledge, scientific or technical. 
At the same time, to demonstrate how naturally improvements can come out of the 
purely technical side of manufacture, Mr. Herbert Read gives in Part II a short but 
explicit description of the principal branches of Industry: pottery, glass, metal- 


work, woodwork, textiles and constructions, showing in what measure forms varying — 


from the merely useful can be relevantly esthetic. 


In the last section of the book the social aspect of the problem is dealt with and | 


solutions offered in the shape of reorganized programmes of art education: the 


workshop and the factory replacing the model and the studio, on the principle that 


to ees an efficient motor-car driver you need not first learn how to drive a carriage 
and pair. 

The arduous work of ‘“ debunking” the romantic fallacies still fostered by the 
vested interests of the last hundred years has only just begun. Mr. Herbert Read has 
contributed to the task by giving us a perfect guide-book to that most vitally important 
subject of Art and Industry. It is odd to find that his name has been “ forgotten ” by 
the organizers of the forthcoming Exhibition at Burlington House. One regrets that 
the expenses of production should make the price of his book so high as to place it 


beyond the purses of those who, outside the manufacturers, are very much in need of 
instruction. 


EDMUND DULAC 
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THE LAWYER AGAIN 


THE LAWYER’S LAST NOTEBOOK. Introduction by Fitson Younc. Secker. 5s. 


“ | HAVE just been reading,” as The Lawyer himself says, this third volume of 
notebook extracts with no less pleasure than was yielded by its predecessors, 
| A Lawyer’s Notebook and More from a Lawyer’s Notebook. The quality of the comments 
does not change (or, for that matter, the quantity). The Lawyer, when he made his 
first public bow as such to the world of readers, was clearly a man in the fullness of 
life, whose character and opinions, his tastes and prejudices, were already relatively 
fixed and scarcely subject to modification. His virtue, now as then, is a rough-and- 
ready commonsense, born of experience and salted by humour. His basic attitude is 
never fully defined ; it has to be implied from the sum of his random remarks as, one 
might say, the physique of the Invisible Man had to be “‘ implied ” from his foot- 
prints or fluttering shirt. Pinned down in a final sense he cannot be, but one would 
hazard that his favourite periodical is G.K.’s Weekly, and that he goes a long way 
with the Chesterbelloc politically and, in the wider sense, socially, though receding 
from them (decisively) on religious matters. He believes in personal liberty, alike in 
the spheres of drinking and of divorce ; he would certainly say in regard to almost 
all matters the less the legislation the more admirable the legislator—and one is 
tempted to agree that he, as a lawyer, should know ! 

But consistent views or attitudes are of secondary importance. As Mr. Filson Young 
says, one of the charms of the book is its inconsequence. Suffice it to state that it 
has a centre of distinct personality communicating a dominant flavour to these com- 

_ ments on persons and books and homely or public incidents, these records of life’s 
oddities, these unconsidered trifles of experience and hearsay. ‘“‘ A Coroner’s 
Currency,” “ Longevity,” ‘‘ Charity,” ‘“‘ The Heat Wave of 1783,” “ Public School 
-Snobbery,” “ Literature in the Servants’ Hall,” and “‘ Bathing Slips in the Serpen- 
tine ’’—these are the items of the first four pages, and the variety is sustained. All the 

_ stories are not new, and some of the epigrams are not good (a poor epigram is a very 
- weak-kneed quadruped), but the proportion of really funny tales is high, and where 
_ wit flags a genial wisdom rarely fails to fill the gap. Why, one asks with Mr. Filson 


_ Young, the “ Last Notebook ?”’ The closing item has no more of a death-bed note 
_ than the opening one. Next time The Lawyer might, though, really give us more to a 


_ page, and more pages. 
. : G. H. WELLS 


J THE MATURITY OF MR. CHESTERTON 


_AVOWALS AND DENIALS. By G. K. Cussrerron. Methuen. 6s. 


(‘OME years ago M. Halévy, the French historian, was kind enough to ask me if 
4 Belloc and Chesterton were not my literary parents. I replied that although I 
could not claim the literary stature of either, I felt that both Chesterton and I were 
' derivatives of Belloc, respectively representing Belloc’s English and French qualities. 
“I mention this as a disqualification for reviewing this book, for I have read and 
admired Mr. Chesterton’s writings for at least thirty-five years and have scarcely 
ever missed the articles in the Illustrated London News which make up most of this 
- volume. 


The obvious weakness in the style used to be a certain verbosity which comes of 
N 
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a youth in Fleet Street and sometimes involved a multiplication of similes where one 
would suffice. But unlike Mr. Chesterton’s figure his style has become almost lean 
and therefore even more trenchant. One cannot prune such a sentence as :—“‘ Moscow 
has the same stupid belief in mechanical action and dead matter supporting its 
extreme Communism which our fathers had supporting their extreme Individualism. 
And just as their machinery is borrowed machinery, so their materialism is borrowed 
materialism.” 

Mr. Chesterton uses all the weapons of Dr. Johnson in making his own opinions 
appear almost infallibly true and in his earlier work he did sometimes use the appeal 
to commonsense a little unfairly ; but it is becoming difficult to catch him out now. 
In his scarifying remarks on Prussianism and Puritanism and even more on the “‘ New 
Prudery ” he displays a suit of armour with very few chinks in it. He can sometimes 
beg a question without the least chance of being detected and displays the qualities 
of a first-rate theologian. 

It is astonishing that a man of sixty can go on writing about every topic under the 
sun quite as vigorously as in his youth, which presumably means that his convictions 
are to-day as ardent as they were thirty-five years ago. Age has given him the usual 
wisdom of experience, as when he writes :—“ The point is that the young very often 
mistake for the movement of going on, what is, so far, only the movement of going 
round. Between fourteen and forty, a man sees a great tide coming in and another 
tide ebbing away ; and associates the first with the future and the second with the 
past. But by the time he is fifty, he has generally begun to realize what is meant by 
ebb and flow, and by the turn of the tide. He may even happen to be in favour of the © 
tide that is flowing to-day, or he may look forward to the counter-flood that may flow 
to-morrow ; but he does not think that the movement to-morrow is certain to be a 
mere extension of the movement to-day.” 


E. S. P. HAYNES 


MR. DE LA MARE’S NEW STORY 


A FROWARD CHILD. By Wa ter DE La Mare. Faber and Faber. 2s. 6d. 


T was in a train that Virginia Woolf overheard the fragment of conversation — 

between Mr. Smith and Mrs. Brown which set her off on a famous character- — 
chase. Mr. de la Mare, too, allows us to eavesdrop in a train; and this short story — 
urges us to pursue a character at once as elusive and as distinct as Mrs. Brown. The ~ 
tale in itself is slight, but with the threat of appalling issues behind it which often — 
informs Mr. de la Mare’s stories. A girl travelling down to spend Christmas with her 
unimaginative, public-school fiancé; the invasion of her compartment by an old — 
man with a carpet-bag; a muttered parley, crazy and terror-stricken on the one — 
side, fascinated and compassionate on the other, with hints of blackmail and an 
invisible pursuer—and then the intruder vanishes into the snowy night, the law on — 
his track, and Lavinia goes on to meet her uncomprehending lover. The world of — 
crime and passion has impinged only for a moment on the world of temperate senti- — 
ments and well-groomed emotions. 

Yet how disturbing that impact has been ! As disturbing as the conflict in Mr. de la 
Mare’s own work between dream and actuality. For it is with a kind of agonized 
reluctance that he turns his gaze outward from the circle of light which is his dream 
world to the besieging darkness. An artist with a less rigorous conscience might have 
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evaded the challenge of the actual. Mr. de la Mare never accepts it whole-heartedly. 
Hence a certain disquiet in his work, a suspicion that he is on the verge of some 
fearful discovery ; like Coleridge’s lonely wayfarer, he 

. . . knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 
But look towards the darkness he does; and so it is that his exquisite universe is 
haunted by the shapes of horror and ferocity, by such woebegone victims of fatality 
as Lavinia’s old man with the carpet-bag. 

Meanwhile the prose keeps its clear cadences, its telling images. Lavinia, recalling 
her encounter, clenches her fingers “so hard that the old emeralds in her ring nipped 
the skin like a tiny ferret” ; she withdraws the shade from the lamp in the train 
‘with a gesture not in the least intended to resemble that of a tombstone angel in 
Parian marble.” Once again terror and cruelty suffer a double translation in Mr. de la 
Mare’s writing. For firstly there is the translation into terms of the supernatural, which 
represents his desire to hold at a distance the actuality he has been compelled to con- 
sider ; and secondly there is the translation into perfectly controlled prose. The story, 
in fact, shows his sense of balance at its most delicate: one can think of nobody else 
who could have done it as brilliantly. 

DILYS POWELL 


THE MODERN ESSAYIST 


BOTH SIDES OF THE ROAD. By Rosert Lynn (“ Y.Y.”). Methuen. 53. 


M:& ROBERT LYND occupies an unusual position among writers, for, totally 
considered, he is the only complete, practical and full-time essayist we have 
to-day. Others have given us admirable essays when the spirit moved them. But too 
often they have acted with a self-conscious air of men performing a public duty or 
preserving an interesting literary form from extinction. The essay which is a really 
complex medium has been injured by literary piety. We have come to regard it as a 
concession to pleasing, fugitive moods of which we are slightly ashamed in a busy, 
truculent world of necessities. In developing the form as a total means of expression, 
Mr. Lynd has been able to enjoy himself in the interplay of personality suggested 
by his mysterious doubling of Y, a personality that has become his second nature. 
But it is notable that the whimsicality and humorous paradoxes by means of which he 
disarms our prejudices are really weapons in themselves. We may read this new 
collection of recent essays for mere entertainment or we may watch through an 
unusual medium the clarification of reality. 

“The wise man learns to beware of becoming the victim of the facts that are 
staring him in the face,” observes Mr. Lynd in a little essay on the visible England, 
which might be recommended to economists. But the paradox expresses his own 
particular way of surprising us by imaginative wit. Mr. Lynd believes in the ordinary 
man, mainly because he sees in him Everyman, still hurrying through the centuries. 
He is concerned much with simple things—apples, fiddle-sticks or the like, but he is 
not so much interested in the quiddity of plain things as in their relations to ourselves. 
Mr. Lynd’s devastating simplicity is by wit out of imagination and when he appears 


- to be most naive he is most in earnest. In a fabulous discourse on lions and sheep, 


he notes what propagandists of peace overlook. He enumerates the symbols of nations, 


the lion, the double-headed eagle, the unpleasant thistle, the fighting cock. He suggests 
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pleasantly that the League of Nations could in a few sittings abolish the whole heraldic 
menagerie of pugnacity. “Germany might become dove-like if only she got accus- 
tomed to thinking of herself as a dove. America might forget her debt if she saw herself 
admiringly as the milch cow of Europe.” An amusing essay on Top Hats shows us 
the coloured shirts and berets of to-day in their true colours. “‘ It is impossible for the 
ordinary man to feel blood-thirsty in a top hat. He is thinking too much of his hat to 
risk it in a brawl.” 

At a time when furious fashions chase each other in politics and literature, the 
essay is a difficult form. It depends for its very existence on a balance of opposites— 
a mental attitude that must be both exhilarating and sane. Whether Mr. Lynd is 
writing on Sinn Fein, fisticuffs, clergyman or dictators, he is always true to “ Y.Y.” 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


A YOUNG MAN’S WORLD 


CALLING ALL COUNTRIES. By Georrrey West. Routledge. 6s. 


R. WEST writes of an imaginary day in his own life. He comes up from the 

country to London, visits a bookseller, goes to a news-reel cinema, attends a 
lecture, meets friends, and returns to the country in the evening. This gives his book 
an effective design, for its outer events reflect both his own inner experiences and 
three characteristic stages of human life—innocence, disillusion, and an approach 
through despair to the threshold of a new wisdom, symbolized by his return to the 
country in the evening. 

While he is in London, Mr. West reviews the structure and tendencies of present- 
day civilization and decides that he cannot support capitalism or militarism or national- 
ism or royalism or any form of dictatorship, whether enforced by Communists or by 
Fascists. His analysis of society is forcible and vivid, but often too purely intellectual, 
as in his comparison of the soldier with the hangman, whose duties can be equated 
only by forgetting that the emotional atmosphere of an execution is quite different 
from the emotional atmosphere of a battle. And it is, perhaps, because Mr. West is 
inclined to misuse intellect for analysis that he fails, I believe, to give it due place 
in his synthesis, stressing instead Emerson’s remark: ‘‘ When I see changed men, I 
shall look for a changed world.” 

This seems to me only a half-truth. Against social theorists with paper Utopias it is 
necessary to emphasize that a new society needs new men. But against those who 
put their whole trust in individual regeneration it is equally necessary to emphasize 
that a new society cannot function without new institutions ; and that these require 
a redemption of thought—so that thought is penetrated with imagination—as well as 
a redemption of feeling. However, if Mr. West’s positive emphasis is a little one- 
sided, he is right to insist that social reform must be a regeneration and not merely a 
patching up of old machinery ; and his book is particularly valuable as a survey and 
a summary of those aspects of western civilization which are most passionately 
rejected by many young men and young women to-day. Very skilfully he traces out 
trends of contemporary thought, seeking to separate the outworn from the living ; 
and behind his shrewd comments there is the driving force of an honest and urgent 
indignation. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 


THE PROUD SERVANT. By Marcaret 
IRwIn. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

Tragedy is implicit even in the gay opening 
chapters of Miss Margaret Irwin’s story of 
Montrose. It is the tragedy of temperament, 
of passionate devotion to a losing cause. 
Miss Irwin has woven a beautiful tapestry of 
the period. Montrose’s heroic championship, 
first of his country’s rights and then of the 
King who threatened them, is skilfully 
thrown into relief by a quiet domestic 
background. There is a gracious portrait of 
the hero’s wife. That Montrose is here less 
alive than in his poetry is scarcely the 
writer’s fault. Her imagination is hampered 
by her integrity as an historian. 


THE BANQUET. By R. H. Mottram. 

Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Mottram’s method remains sparse yet 
rich in implications. Each of these short 
stories has its own mood so well balanced 
that we scarcely question the neatly arranged 
contrasts. An old bank clerk astray in a 
garden, a few soldiers billeted in a chateau, 
three young men discovering the elusive 
sense of rustic simplicity : such themes suit 
Mr. Mottram. Pattern rather than plot holds 
him and for this reason his title story, 
despite its exciting climax, is the least 
successful. 


WHO ONCE EATS OUT OF THE TIN 
BOWL. By Hans Fatiapa. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 
Herr Fallada’s powerful novel of the German 
penal system is an impressive piece of work. 
He portrays with remarkable understanding 
of criminal psychology the moral deterior- 
ation of the prisoner; the destruction of 
initiative by prison routine; the inevita- 
bility of the ex-convict’s relapse into crime ; 
and the final humiliating acceptance of 
prison as a sanctuary. Yet, like so much 
contemporary German fiction, this is a 
social document rather than a work of art. 


One is moved not by the tragedy of the 
individual but by the forces which make 
individual effort of small account. 


HOW LIKE AN ANGEL. By A. G. 
Macpone.u. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Macdonell once again amuses the 
English at their own expense. This time the 
critic of our rough island customs is a youth 
brought up in exile by an Englishman, 
a Frenchman and a German. There are 
some shrewdly entertaining hits at the B.B.C. 
Elsewhere, the humour is a little obvious. 


THE BALCONY. By Aoprian_ BELL. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The literature of childhood is increasing 
at an alarming rate. Now Mr. Adrian Bell, 
in a slightly too elegant prose, contributes a 
musing story of the artist when young. 
Unlike his predecessors in the field, he 
records the reactions of the child from the 
adult standpoint. Distance has lent a rather 
self-conscious enchantment to the view. 


VOYAGE IN THE DARK. By Jean Ruys. 
Constable. 5s. 
Miss Rhys has portrayed with a restrained 
intensity that is very moving, the initiation 
of a little chorus girl into the life of the 
streets. The first encounter with an admirer, 
the lodging house in Camden Town, are 
admirably described. ‘That supper room 
with its red upholstery haunts the mind. 


THE POPE FROM THE GHETTO. By 
GERTRUDE VON LE Fort. Sheed and Ward. 
s. 6d. 
A cs historical novel, well translated from 
the German. It traces the history of the 
Pier Leoni, who in the twelfth century were 
converted from Judaism to Christianity— 
till Pier Leone confessed Judaism upon his 
death-bed and his son as the false Pope 
Anacletus brought schism into the church. 
The method is that of the chronicle— 
whether of the city or the Jewish colony, 
or the Cardinal Petrus of Portus. The 
imagery and language are magnificent. 
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TWO FOOLS. By Grorce A. BIRMINGHAM. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Ruritania is still thriving, and the fantastic 
affairs of lesser Europe find humorous 
comment in this story. The secret romantic 
marriage of Lady Maintree to a gipsy 
violinist is necessarily complicated when 
Korovics, her husband, becomes a Dictator. 
Little wonder that a respectable English 
clergyman and a Member of Parliament had 
to dispose of a corpse which, by an Irish 
bull, proved to be very much alive. 


ALL IN THE DOWNS. By  FRank 

Poivarp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Pollard brings us back to the days of 
Pitt and combines an eighteenth-century 
lack of squeamishness with a modern sense 
of panorama. His story of a convoy to the 
West Indies is epic in its breadth and detail. 
The political intrigues of Commodore Rolfe, 
Captain Jelf and De Threspigny are quick- 
ened by French sea-fights, and matched by 
the erotic intrigues of wealthy merchants, 
while the grimmer side of the century is 
shown in the horrible fate of poor emigrants. 
A powerful story for those who know their 
Smollett. 


WINTER’S YOUTH. By Joun Gtoac. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
The fantastic theme of rejuvenation enables 
Mr. Gloag to quicken in its satiric action 
this story of the future. His forecast of 
English political parties in 1960 is both 
piquant and appropriate. His Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is an admirable 
character, wise, clear-seeing and benevolent. 


MR. JORKENS REMEMBERS AFRICA. 
By Lorp Dunsany. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The smoke-room of a staid London club 
forms an effective setting for Lord Dunsany’s 
queer imaginings and fantastic wonders. 
Mr. Jorkens remains inexhaustible and 
imperturbable. A beach of pearls, mountain 
idols beyond the Sahara, these are the 
subjects of ingenious episodes. Sometimes 
the essential target of the short story form 
is missed, but we need not complain too 

gravely. 

SKYLIGHTERS. By J. B. Morron. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The humour of Mr. J. Beachcomber Morton 

has an extravagance which tumbles it out of 

the category of satire into that of farce, but 

it has the merit of being, with all its absurd- 
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ity, often vigorously and freshly funny. His 
tale of the adventures of a pair (or trinity) of 
crooks in launching a new “ popular religion” 
gaily pulls the leg of modern journalism 
without betraying any sense of the realities 
of contemporary feeling which make such 
“spiritual”? diversions _ psychologically 
possible. The book’s main fault is that 
neither story nor ‘“‘ Skylight”? are brought 
to an end—they just fizzle out together. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WALTER SICKERT: A CONVER- 

SATION. By Vircinia Woo tr. Hogarth 

Press. 1s. 6d. 
Mrs. Woolf transforms the material of an 
after-dinner conversation into something all 
brilliance and delicacy. Talk turns from 
banalities to the criticism of art, from traffic 
lights to colour; while professional critics 
gesticulate over photographs of Sickert’s 
paintings the other diners compare him to 
novelist, to biographer, recognize the 
co-existence of sordid subject and beautiful 
rendering, call him realist, attempt to justify 
the discussion of one art in terms of another. 
All Mrs. Woolf’s grace, all her consciousness 
of the ultimate elusiveness of art. 


ESSAYS OF THE YEAR. 
Argonaut Press. 5s. 
The busy essayist of to-day glances at his 
wristlet watch as he writes. Mr. Ivor Brown, 
in a witty preface, defends this speeding up 
of the brain and this collection of forty 
essays proves his point. Among much that 
is representative, we may mention for their 
quick gaiety Mr. Walpole’s misadventure as 
an ironical lecturer, Mr. Lynd’s plea for 
kindness to clergymen and Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s conjuring with popular images. 
CAFE ROYAL DAYS. By Captain D. 
NicHoits PicacHe. Hutchinson. 18s. 

What a chronicle of twentieth-century 
London this might have been ! What a pity 
that the one man with the knowledge 
requisite for its compilation has so wide a 
range of literary defects: archness, redun- 
dancy, slovenliness, flatness, obscurity. But 
Captain Pigache has two qualifications for 
his task—his grandfather founded the famous 
restaurant, and he himself managed it for 
many years. These advantages, and the 
glamour of his theme, have enabled him to 
produce an entertaining book. 
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NEWS FROM THE PAST, 1805-1887. 
Newspaper Extracts Edited and Com- 
piled by YVoNNE FFRENCH and Introduced 
by Sir Jonn Squire. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

_ An entertaining miscellany of widely various 
brief quotations from the newspapers of 
eighty years. Miss ffrench prefers the 
piquantly trivial to the more solidly signifi- 
cant, which does not detract from readability, 
perhaps, but does destroy its sub-titular 

claim to be “The Autobiography of the 

Nineteenth Century.” Her idea is a good 

- one. 


THE CASE FOR FAITH-HEALING. 
By J. D. Brresrorp. With a Preface by 
the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. 

Mr. Beresford puts the case for the defence 

with all the persuasiveness and quick 

deductive power of a skilled novelist. In the 
matter of our aches and pains any faith is 
better than none. The pious suppliant at 

Lourdes and the vague, well-meaning 

idealist benefit from the same source. Mr. 

Beresford notes shrewdly that psychotherapy 

substitutes scientific for religious symbols, 

but refrains in this spirited little study from 
pursuing arguments round the corner. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


_ASHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Hivatre Bettoc. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
A useful and vigorous alternative, or supple- 
ment, to the general text books. The Preface 
at once sets the point of view. “ Britain is a 
Roman province. Our whole method of 
thought .. . derives uninterruptedly .. . 
from the fullness of Roman civilization.” 
Many interesting revaluations, e.g., the 
discounting of personalities as a political 
influence after ‘“‘the final destruction of 
_ kingly power in 1688.” 


PORTRAITS BY INFERENCE. By 
_ Houmpert Wo re. Methuen. 6s. 

Mr. Wolfe remembers listening to Julian 
_ Grenfell speaking on Sherlock Holmes and 
hearing Kitchener say, ‘“ What?” He 
_ remembers quarrelling with Scott-Moncrieff, 
being reviewed by Arnold Bennett, seeing 
Irving, acquainting Curzon with the identity 
_ of Dr. Addison, and putting in water a small 
_ bunch of violets presented to Balfour by Mr. 
Lloyd George. Bright confident style ; some- 
times witty, sometimes shy-making. 


Cover design by Vanessa Bell for ‘‘ Walter 
Sickert: a Conversation,’ by Virginia 
Woolf (Hogarth Press). 


THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORES. 
By F. A. Kirkpatrick. A. and C. Black. 
15S. 

Spanish conquests in America from the 

voyages of Columbus onwards are here 

described, in necessarily compressed form, 
as a continuous story for the first time in 

English. Merited attention is drawn to the 

achievements of Conquistadores whose fame 

has been eclipsed by the triumphs of Cortes 
and Pizarro. The conquest is primarily the 
biography of those men, and it is primarily as 
the story of their astounding adventures and 
often incredible achievements that this book 
is to be read. But historical and social issues 

find due place. Simple language and a 

scholarly restraint enhance a narrative of 

deeds done in superlatives. 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. A new portrait 
by his contemporary and critic. Dr. E. J. 
Ditton. Hutchinson. 18s. 

The late Dr. Dillon’s biographical study 

combines Victorian amplitude with the 

specialized method of our own century. 

His Tolstoy is a gigantic artist battling 

against himself, ultimately finding a negative 

expression in what appears to be religion. 

Personal contact gave the writer a driving 

force which is partly composed of exasper- 

ation and bewilderment. But the book in 
its violent chiaroscuro and intimate details 
is a challenge to milder views. 
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ROUND THE CORNER. By PeERcy 

Brown. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
The fashion continues for autobiographies of 
poor young men who are “ up against it.” 
But this is an unusual example, for Mr. 
Brown has a sense of humour. He was a 
Shrewsbury carpenter who took, like Jess 
Oakroyd, to one-night stands, then literally 
carved his way out through the aftermath of 
the ’Frisco earthquake, became a skating 
instructor in the Olympia boom with every 
qualification but a knowledge of skating, and 
ended a prisoner of the Germans at Ruhleben 
after a short spell as an amateur war photo- 
grapher. He communicates his evident 
pleasure to the reader. 


LEOPOLD THE UNLOVED. By Lupwic 
Bauer. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
The founder of the Congo Free State sought 
romance in money and territory, and the 
bought pleasures of his private life were 
merely incidental to the exploitations of his 
public career. The author wisely gives us the 
minimum of amorous scandal, and the 
maximum of authentic statecraft and finance, 
with the result that the book is better than 
its rather catchpenny title. 


MORE PAGES FROM MY DIARY. 
1908-1914. By Lorp RIDDELL. :Country 
Life. ros. 6d. 

Lord Riddell’s pre-war diaries are naturally 

less exciting than those he kept during the 

war and peace-conference period. But he was 
behind the scenes during the whole of the 

Asquith Government, and this record of 

inner Cabinet conflicts and agreements, 

ambitions and frustrations, is interspersed 
with amusing stories of the after-dinner 


type. It is not less readable than its pre- 
decessors. 


MENDELSSOHN AND HIS FRIENDS 
IN KENSINGTON. Letters from Fanny 
and Sophy Horsley. Edited by R. B. 
Gotcu. Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. 

Family letters in which Mendelssohn occurs 

as an incidental, if the most distinguished, 

figure in the German-loving circle of Ken- 
sington in the eighteen-thirties. More fre- 
quent and always welcome appearances 
made by Friederich Rosen, Professor of 

Oriental Languages in London, and Karl 

Klingemann, Poet and Diplomat. Pleasant 

feminine chatter on musical and, literary 
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matters. Mrs. Gotch adds a very useful 
appendix of Biographical Notes. 


PETER WARLOCK: A Memoir of Philip — 


Heseltine, by Ceci, Gray. Cape. ros. 6d. 
Mr. Gray justifies the strange life of his 
friend in a brilliant exposition of the assump- 
tion by the introspective Heseltine of the 
boorishly extrovert personality, ‘‘ Warlock.” 
The story is incomplete in itself, but com- 
pletes very usefully our picture of contiguous 


personalities—notably of Delius, with whom ~ 


a lovely exchange of letters was made, 


printed here in selection ; and of Lawrence, 


of whom Mr. Gray says some penetrating 
things. The malice of understatement 
achieves a shattering climax in the remark, 
“‘T do not suggest that Lawrence is an artist 
of the same stature as Dickens. .. .”” Augustus 
John contributes a delightful foreword, and 


Robert Nichols a chapter on Heseltine at 


Oxford. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? By J. J. BELL. 
Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 


This further volume of Mr. Bell’s reminis- 


cences is unrepentantly haphazard and — 


rambling, but makes the pleasantest reading 
for moments of leisure. A third of the book 
recalls a wide variety of episodes in terms of 
associations of popular tunes, mostly of the 


‘eighties and ’nineties. Other chapters tell 


of travelling experiences, sea voyages in — 


northern waters, and a first literary trip to 


London. 


POETRY 


HOMAGE TO SEXTUC PROPERTIUS. 


By Ezra Povunp. 
2s. 6d. 


Mr. 


Omitted from Mr. Eliot’s Selected Poems of 
Ezra Pound on account of its doubtful effect 


on the “ uninstructed reader,” it is in some 


measures a preparation for the “‘ Cantos.” 
A “ paraphrase ”’ of the Latin, and also, as 


; 


Faber and Faber. 


Pound’s_ well-known not-translation ~ 
becomes available in an English edition. © 


q 
; 


Mr. Eliot has insisted, a criticism of Pro- . 


pertius, it shows the modern author’s talents 


at their most pleasing. Clever cadencing, - 
clever use of proper names ; sharp effective 
imagery. Interesting also as an illustration 


of his dependence on literary sources, very 
different from Mr. Eliot’s use of them; 
Mr. Pound is at his best when he is closest to 
a literary original. 


NEW BOOKS: 


THE SUICIDE. By Water LowenrELs. 
Carrefour, Paris. 7s. 6d. 

A difficult but interesting poem in memory 
of a poet who drowned himself. His skull 
recalls “the three levels of experience he 
remembered the three times he rose”; 
he is related to Orpheus, torn to pieces by 
the Thracian women, to Bruno, burnt at the 
stake, to the “ thousand selves ” of modern 
civilization. Influenced by Eliot and Pound ; 
worth trying. 


LITERARY 


THE POET AS CITIZEN AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucu. Cambridge University Press. gs. 


Will be reviewed in our next issue by Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. 


TENDENCIES OF THE MODERN 
NOVEL. By Hucu Wa cpo_e and others. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Eight distinguished authors survey the novel 

in their own or in neighbouring countries 

and their impressions are optimistic. The 
present state of fiction both in Europe and 

America is less uncertain than that of inter- 


national politics. Mr. Hugh Walpole re- 


assures the Plain Man concerning the sound 
constitution of English fiction. D. S. Mir- 


_ sky’s description of the new collective novel 


in Soviet Russia is not really alarming. 
_ Shakespeare and Balzac have replaced Jack 


~ London in the new Russia. Sholokhov’s vast 


_ chronicle And Quiet Flows the Don is typical 
_of the new type and has already proved 
popular here. 
THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
Oxford University Press. Humphrey 
Milford. 2 vols. 21s. net. 


_ THE VOX EDITION OF THE WORKS 


OF JANE AUSTEN. In Seven Vols., at 
5s. each. 


Jane Austen is worthily represented in the 
autumn publishing season. The Oxford 
_ University Press have issued, with admirable 


- taste and fidelity, a new and elegant edition 
_of the novels, in two volumes; with the 
selected text and preface of Dr. R. W. 
Chapman, who has been responsible for 
earlier editions. It is richly illustrated from 
contemporary sources. The appearance of 
the last three of the seven volumes of the 
“Vox” Jane Austen, illustrated in colour 
with delicate if perhaps over-whimsical 
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Caricature of Prince Rupert and Boy from a 
contemporary Roundhead pamphlet in the 
British Museum entitled “The Bloody 
Prince.” From “ Prince Rupert the Cavalier,” 
by Clennell Wilkinson (Harrap). 


grace by the French artist Maximilien Vox, 

completes the convenient and pleasing inex- 

pensive edition of the Works published by 

Messrs. Dent. The general introduction to 

this edition is by the Frenchman, Professor 

Legouis, who brings his fresh point of view 

to this as to his other studies of English 

literature. 

THE COMPLETE MARJORY FLEM- 
ING. Transcribed and edited by Frank 
Sipewick. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 

Marjory Fleming was the “ Pet Marjorie” of 
the Dr. John Brown, who wrote Rab and 
His Friends; she was included in the D.N.B. 
celebrated by Stevenson and Swinburne, 
etc. She died in 1811 at the age of eight, 
leaving behind her the Journals on which 
her reputation is based. This is the first 
complete transcript of her MSS., including 
the letters; the record of a witty child 
sitting down “‘on my botom,” as she puts. 
it, to chronicle an impression of “‘ Udolpho ” 
or the infanticide of a turkey. Evidence that. 
the cult of infantilism is not new. 

MY COUSIN F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
By Mavup Howe Ex.iotr. Macmillan. 
tos. 6d. 

A friendly, rambling, but not uncritical 
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account of a novelist whose well-deserved 
popularity has been followed by complete 
neglect. The son of an American sculptor, 
Marion Crawford was born in Rome. He 
brought the Roman scene into English fiction 
and his ‘‘ Vatican society veneer,” as Mr. 
Norman Douglas calls it, proved irresistible 
in its brilliance. “‘ Marion the Magnificent,” 
in his princely display and romantic love of 
sea-girt castles, deserves, perhaps, a larger 
canvas. 


DANTE VIVO. By GrovaNNi PaPINI. 
Translated from the Italian by ELEANOR 
Hammond BroaDus and ANNA BENE- 
DETTI. Lovat Dickson. 12s. 6d. 

As poet-philosopher, Florentine and Catholic 

apologist, Signor Papini rescues the Divine 

Comedy from the limbo of universal toler- 

ance in which classics of literature survive. 

His style is brilliant, gnomic and epigram- 

matic: ‘“The eternal sensualist makes of his 

Lady almost a counterpart of Our Lady.” 

Here indeed is the living Dante, but Signor 

Papini’s enthusiastic belief in Hell is 

disconcerting. 


MUSIC 


THE MUSICAL COMPANION. Edited 
by A. L. Bacuaracnu. Gollancz. 6s. 

Another of the fashionable compromises 
between special and general study. The 
arrangement by subject-sections (opera, 
chamber music, etc.), was perhaps the only 
practicable one, but it makes impossible the 
‘appreciation of single composers as a whole 
and the personal significance of their work ; 
‘so that some may feel themselves beginning 
at the wrong end. However, Professor 
Dent’s survey of ‘‘ Opera” is the most 
complete and illuminating discussion of the 
subject to date, and deserves expansion ; 
while Messrs. Hussey and Toye (The 
Human Voice), Evans (Chamber Music), and 
Bonavia (Zhe Solo Instrument) provide 
equally readable and reliable essays for 
reference. Mr. Blom’s just and lively 
essay on Performance and Listening is per- 
‘haps the most directly useful contribution. 


SONGS FROM THE RESTORATION 
THEATER. Edited by Wi1LLarp Tuorp. 
H. Milford. Princeton University Press. 
11s. 6d. 

Facsimile reproductions of some twenty-five 

songs, fully annotated with information, 

‘chiefly biographical, of great use in any 
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enquiry concerning the English origins of — 
musical drama. The matter is discussed by 
Professor Thorp in a short introduction in 
which he makes the interesting suggestion 
that the decline of “‘ wit’ as a stage orna- 
ment was due at least as much to the 
phenomenal “ shooting up into request ” of 
music, as to the growing mode of sentimen- 
tality. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE CONQUEST OF THE NORTH 
POLE. By J. Gorpon Hayes. Illustrated. 
Thornton Butterworth. 18s. 


A compact and complete account of twenty- 
five years of epic work, in which sledge and 
dog have been gradually replaced by engine — 
and gas bag. Mr. Hayes pays a tribute to 
Russian exploration during the war, is just — 
to the unfortunate Dr. Cook, and remains a 
little sceptical of ‘‘ The Friendly Arctic.” | 
He gives space to the new school of young 
British explorers, led by Binney of Oxford 
and Wordie of Cambridge, and concludes 
with a chapter on the ill-fated Gino Watkins. 


SPANISH RAGGLE-TAGGLE. Adven- 
tures with a fiddle in North Spain. By — 
WALTER STarRKIE, Litt. D. Murray. 
Ios. 6d. 

Equipped with an intimate knowledge of © 

vernacular Spanish and Romany and other- © 

wise nothing but a rucksack and a fiddle, | 

Professor Starkie looked for,and encountered, 

those sides of Spanish life which escape the © 

ordinary traveller. His companions were — 
beggars and gipsies, bull-fighters and road- 
menders, his adventures sometimes grim, — 
often gay but always ending with professorial — 
propriety. A pleasantly garrulous style 

makes entertaining reading of these picar- 
esque wanderings of a Don turned Sancho 

Panza. 


MAN OF ARAN. By Pat MuLten. Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Admirers of Synge may be disappointed. by 
this practical, straightforward account of 
traditional life in Aran. Mr. Pat Mullen 
spent many years in America and returned 
none the worse to his native island. He was 
one of the actors in Mr. Robert Flaherty’s — 
memorable film and tells us amusing stories 
of the producer’s difficulties among the — 
camera-shy inhabitants. | 
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WANDERINGS IN TASMANIA. By 
GeorceE Porter. Illustrated. Selwyn and 
Blount. 18s. 


Mr. Porter travelled through Tasmania by 


_ means of railways now outmoded and run 


at a loss. As a retired bank manager, he 
refrained wisely from penetrating too far 
into the vast national parks or the dreadfully 
named Scenic Reserve—a region of eternal 
forest and mountain peaks. But he writes 
clearly, practically and with zest. 


RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


MY CONFESSIONAL. By 
E..is. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis, having earned and 
gained a world-wide reputation as the 
pioneer of a new and more rational attitude 
towards moral problems—particularly sexual 
problems—receives many letters from un- 
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_ known correspondents. In this book he 


chooses passages from these letters and uses 
each passage as an occasion for two or three 
pages of friendly, discursive comment. He 
is revealed as a wise and kindly philosopher 
with a shrewdly observant eye for modern 
tastes and tendencies—who has been con- 
tent, this time, to talk quietly and remi- 
niscently from his easy-chair. 


THE SUPREME LAW. By Mavrice 
MaAeTERLINCK. Rider. 5s. 


_ A French bestseller. The aged Belgian poet 


and mystic defends Newton and the universal 
law of gravitation, examines the wilder 


_ claims of Relativity and, with a decided 


+ 


touch of Swift, satirizes the cosmic bubble- 
blowing of the new mathematical school of 
theology. 


CONFUCIANISM AND MODERN 
CHINA. 1933-34. By REGINALD F. 
JounsTon. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Under fourteen convenient headings, Sir 
Reginald Johnston summarizes and explains 
the historic philosophy of China. Confucian- 
ism has the right to be regarded as the 
philosophia perennis of the race in the sense 
in which Dr. Inge applies the term to the 
Christian-Aristotelian-Neoplatonic tradition 
in Europe. Pungent comments on Chinese 
modernism give vigour to these enthusiastic 
and highly attractive lectures. 
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THE FRONTIERS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Wititiam McDoueatt, F.R.S. Nisbet 
and Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

The first volume in a new series called The 

Contemporary Library of Psychology, which 

will aim, under the editorship of Dr. F. 

Aveling, at “presenting the problems of 

Psychology in a popular way, but at the same 

time without any loss of scientific accuracy.” 

Prufessor McDougall surveys some of the 

chief ‘frontier regions”? where psycho- 

logical questions enter into the subject- 
matter of other sciences. His treatment— 
penetrating, lively, often rather dogmatic 

—will give plenty of food for thought to 

anyone concerned with the significance and 

value of scientific method for human life. 

WAKING WORLD. By O tar STAPLEpon. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Stapledon’s book is an attempt to dis- 
cern and define basic modern realities, and 
on that foundation to synthesize experience— 
social, personal, artistic, scientific, historical, 
philosophical, religious—in a single all- 
sufficing individual attitude. No activity is 
more necessary to-day than to make men 
correlate, each in himself, knowledge and 
feeling. This book is a step on the road. It 
does not go far enough, perhaps, remaining 
too schematic, too abstractly intellectual, and 
in the result, therefore, inadequately atten- 
tive to the prime fact of that gateway through 
which every idea must bow its head to pass 
the obstinacies of human nature. The 
synthesis, in a word, remains insufficiently 
personal. But the book’s mental level is 
high and its integrity complete. 

THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. By 
Janet Cuance. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Mrs. Chance, having stated in previous books 

the case for a scientifically realistic attitude 

towards life, has been accused of ignoring 
its wonder and delight. ‘‘ It is to those,” she 
says now, ‘‘ who see the value of choosing 
reality but shrink from its bitterness that 
this book seeks to show the romance that is 
latent in reality, and to point out the ways 
in which it may be reached.” Her outlook 
has a tonic, refreshing quality, but it is 
possible to agree whole-heartedly with her 
general thesis and yet to disagree with her 
deductions about the nature of “ reality.” 

Even Mr. Olaf Stapledon, in his appreciative 

preface, suggests that Mrs. Chance “ trusts 

contemporary science more than I do.” 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


There is the customary halt in the publi- 
cation of books which marks the last month 
of the year; when the flood of autumn and 
Christmas books has been released, and the 
publishers are reserving their energies for 
the new season which opens in January. 

In this lull a few December books stand 
out. 

After a long period of research, Mr. St. 
John Ervine has now completed his 
exhaustive study of General William Booth, 
which may also be said to be a history of 
the Salvation Army from its earliest begin- 
nings down to the present day. Heinemann 
will publish the book, under the title of 
God’s Soldier, early this month. 

The same firm will publish, The Accuracy 
of the Bible, by Dr. A. S. Yahuda: in which 
the author, whose writings in the Press on 
this theme, have made him known to a wider 
public than scholarship can generally hope 
to reach, builds up and amplifies his case 


for the historical truth of the Mosaic 
writings. 
The Nonesuch Press announce The 


Greek Portrait, an anthology of English verse 
translations of the Greek Poets, from Homer 
to Meleager, with the corresponding Greek 
text. The editor is George Rostrevor 
Hamilton. Three drawings by Madame 
Mariette Lydis illustrate the anthology, for 
the Greek text of which seventeenth-century 
types have been used. 

Japanese Buddhism, the last work of the 
late Sir Charles Eliot, sometime British 
Ambassador in Tokyo, will be published by 
Edward Arnold about the middle of Dec- 
ember. 

A book which will be read by a much 
larger public than that which frequents 
famous sale rooms, is Mr. James Henry 
Duveen’s book, Collections and Recollections, 
to be published by Jarrolds early in the new 
year. Mr. Duveen, who is the brother-in-law 
and cousin of Lord Duveen of Milbank, 
traces his own career as collector, discloses 
the hitherto unwritten history of resounding 


international art-deals ;.and gives an account 
of the Duveen family, and the support 
they gave him in his struggles with the 
giants of the art-dealing world. 

Also in the new year, the English edition 
of the Memoirs of Dr. Stresemann will be 


published by Macmillan’s. It has been — 


translated, adapted and edited from the 
German version compiled by Henry 
Bernhard. Nothing of historical value has 
been omitted, in preparing the book for the 
English public; and where compression 
was necessary, only matters dealing with 
purely domestic aspects of German politics 
have been left out. 

Modern Writers and Belief by Mr. Stephen 
Spender will be published by Jonathan Cape 
early in January. It is of uncommon interest 
as the first critical work of a young writer 
whose poetry has already entitled him to a 
distinguished place among his contem- 
poraries. 

Mr. Herbert Read’s Collected Poems will 
be published by Faber & Faber, in the same 
month. 

An outstanding announcement for the 
new year is the Life and Memoirs of Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir W. Sefton Brancker, K.C.B., 
H.F.C., which Captain Norman Mac- 
millan M.C., R.F.C., has edited. Heine- 
mann’s are the publishers. From the winter 
of 1911, when as a young artillery officer he 
first foresaw the vital significance of aviation, 
to the day of his death in the disaster to the 
airship R. ror, Sir Sefton Brancker devoted 
his life to its development. His book gives 
in his own words the inner history of 
military aviation during the critical years of 
war. 

Dent’s have some novels to be looked out 
for in the New Year. Mr. Richard Church’s 
The Apple of Concord is one of them. A 
Derbyshire Tragedy by Mr. F. C. Boden, 
author of Miner, is another. Modern 
Austria by Cicely Hamilton, in their Modern 
woud series, is also announced for the New 
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A view of the Commodore’s tent at the island of Juan Fernandez, from the drawing by 
Lieutenant Piercy Brett. From ‘“‘ Commodore Anson’s World Voyage,” by Vice-Admiral 
Boyle T. Somerville (Heinemann). 
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HEN is a book a Christmas book ? 

To one school of thought it is when 
it is so sentimental or bedizened that it 
becomes, in the Lamb sense, a book that is 
no book. But we are not all so austere and 
it is not to be denied that the book has 
qualities which make it especially suitable 
to be employed as a gift—its packability, 
for example, and the ease with which it may 
be lost or obscured if disliked by the 
why apologise for some 
guidance through the seasonal flood which 


_brims the bookshops ? 


There is a jewel-like quality about Miss 
Margery Sharp’s Sophy Cassmajor which 
makes it especially appropriate as a gift. 
Its seventeen-year-old heroine sails from 


Deal to Coromandel in Regency days to 
_ be married and grows up on the way. Miss 
_Sharp’s delicate acidulation leads you to 


suppose she is inviting you to laugh at 
humanity but she ends by stirring your heart. 
Perfect illustrations by Anna Zinkeisen. 
(Barker. 6s.) 


Collectors will rejoice in the extra- 
ordinarily good-looking Story of Dawvid, 
reprinted from the Authorized Version 
without comment, stripped of chapter and 
verse indications and with some very 
distinguished woodcuts by John Farleigh. 
Not, however, to be ordered unseen for old 
ladies of the sort who drew comfort from 
that blessed word Mesopotamia. (Black. 
3s. 6d.) 

Another very interesting presentation of 
part of the Bible in modern book form is the 
first volume of a New Testament to be 
published in four parts. (Dent. 5s.) The 
books of St. Matthew and St. Mark occupy 
this first volume. Mr. Eric Gill has done two 
full-page wood-engravings for this volume 
and also supervised the entire make-up, which 
is very agreeable. The Authorized Version 
text is used, without chapter and verse 
divisions, but an appendix gives alternative 
translations where these are nearer to the 
meaning of the late Greek of the original, of 
which more is now known than was known 
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The Wine Fars, from “ Portuguese Somer- 
sault;” by Fan and Cora Gordon (Harrap). 


to the makers of either the Authorized or 
the Revised Version. _ 

It is to be feared that some potential 
readers who would especially rejoice in The 
Heart of Scotland by George Blake 
(Batsford. 7s. 6d.), will be repelled by its 
title. ““ Heart of ” rather suggests the usual 
raptures on Highland scenery, Jacobite 
romance and peasant philosophers, but Mr. 
Blake does not go in for that sort of thing 
at all. Even when he shows a photograph 
of what almost any other writer on Scotland 
would be tempted to call “‘ the lone shieling 
on the misty island,” he chooses one showing 
the man of the house busy with a wireless 
set. He even owns up that the famed beauty 
of Princes Street, Edinburgh, is purely 
geological. He is a patriot who deplores the 
ravages of the now receding industrial wave 
on his country, but does not scatter 
unreasoned blame or abuse. The book is 
richly interlarded with thrilling and infor- 
mative photographs. 

_ Another book about Scotland is Scotland’s 
Road of Romance (Methuen. 7s. 6d.). The 
author, Augustus Muir, has set out to walk 
alone over every yard covered by Prince 
Charles Edward in the forty-five. This is 
the story of the first part of his journey with 
the historical background drawn as he goes. 

Probably the best-selling gift book of the 
year will be Mr. H. V. Morton’s In th2 Steps 
of the Master. Mr. Morton, who now has 
so wide a following, tours the Holy Land 
with the New Testament in his hand and 
clears up many puzzles and satisfies many 
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vague curiosities, reconstructing the busy 
cosmopolitan life with which Jesus was in 
contact and seizing enthusiastically on 
present-day sights, such as the sepulchres 
newly whitened for Passover, which inspired 
the recorded sayings. Strenuous excursions 


-to Petra, queerest of dead cities, and to 


Macherus, Herod’s mountain G.H.Q., make 
exciting chapters. 

An excellent anthology of handy size so 
catholic in its appeal that it could be sent 
out wholesale to anybody’s friends is The 
Fireside Book; compiled by Arthur Stanley 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.). Both prose and verse. 
Not all about the fire but suitable to be 
read by it. 

The Fairies Return is a collection of old 
themes brought up to date by modern 
writers, none of whom has had a juvenile 
public in view. Among the most successfully 
refurbished tales are Mr. A. G. Macdonell’s 
Ali Baba (in which Ali gets rich by tapping 
the telephone wires of forty city magnates) 
and Miss G. B. Stern’s Sleeping Beauty, in 
which a morphine needle sends Rosebud to 
sleep. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 

A book with a Christmas flavour but of 
enduring importance is A. E. Wilson’s 
Christmas Pantomime (Allen and Unwin. 
tos. 6d.). Mr. Wilson traces the history of a 
now peculiarly English institution from its 
origin in the Commedia dell’ Arte through 
the days of Rich and Grimaldi and the 
thigh-slapping principal boys of the ’nineties 
to the present day and has found some 
engrossing illustrations. 


In the Outer Isles, from ‘“ The Hee of 
Scotland,” by George Blake (Batsford). 
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Wood-engraving by fohn Farleigh, from ‘“‘ The Story of David” 
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(A. and C. Black). 


In Mr. Punch’s Limerick Book, Mr. 
Langford Reid has collected examples of a 
form of verse which he has been asked to 
say is not considered characteristic of Punch. 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, in a foreword, suspects 
that the limerick is most memorably achieved 
by gifted amateurs on the Stock Exchange. 
_ The examples are mild, but as Mr. Herbert 
"says, may assist the stockbroker in choice of 
style if not of subject. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
58.) 
“The most difficult job I ever attempted,” 
_ is Mr. A. P. Herbert’s description of Mr. 
_ Pewter (Methuen. 5s.), his broadcast serial 
~ now issued’ in book form. 

Wit’s Looking Glass is a pretty collection 
__ of translations by G. Rostrevor Hamilton of 
French epigrams, madrigals and short verses, 
_ with the French text on the opposite pages. 
_ (Heinemann. 6s.) 
__ Mr. Richard Dark, author of fobs for Fane, 
says that it ‘contains no information of any 
value whatever ’’ but this is immaterial as 


““Jane is 19 and knows everything.” Jane 
had better not take his advice on how to 
teach or get into Parliament or nurse babies 
too seriously, but she may get some essential 
wisdom from the book all the same. Amusing 
line illustrations. (Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) 

No modern exploit dims the danger and 
achievement of Anson’s four-year voyage 
round the world in the seventeen forties. 
Admiral Somerville’s Commodore Anson’s 
Voyage (Heinemann. 15s.) is compiled from 
the diaries of three of the actual voyagers— 
an undying tale of desert islands, Spanish 
galleons and all the best ingredients of 
romance. Some fascinating maps, charts and 
pictures are included. 

Mlle. Odette Keun is unusual in having 
known and written English and had English 
friends all her life, yet never having seen 
this island itself until the other day. In I 
discover the English (John Lane. 6s.) she tells 
us about our tolerant selves. She finds us 
“promiscuous as dogs” in our love- 
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making, dirty in our housekeeping and 
viciously bad in our cookery, kind to 
animals and on the whole not quite grown- 
up, but appears to like us tremendously 
in spite of all this. She thinks, after a 
term of hospital work in the slums, our 
working classes “‘ the most bamboozled in 
the world.”” Her charwoman, on whom she 
tried to test some of this book, thought it 
“not quite nice.”’ Others, for the same 
reasons, will call it refreshingly frank and 
vital. Colin Gill has done some amusing 
drawings in which he seems to see us through 
the author’s eyes. 

The Adventures of the White Girl in search 
for knowledge, by Marcus Hyman, has been 
inspired by Mr. Shaw’s Black Girl who 
searched for God and by an attempt at a 
counterblast which followed it. Not a 


parody of Mr. Shaw’s work but rather a 
flattery, the form of the original pamphlet 
being used to satirise modern society. 
(Cranley and Day. 2s. 6d.) 


Jan and Cora Gordon are forever wandering. 


John Rich as Harlequin, 1753 (Enthoven 
collection). From “ Christmas Pantomime,” 
by A. E. Wilson (George Allen and Unwin). 
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Pen drawing by Fack B. Yeats, from ‘“‘ The 
Turf-Cutter’s Donkey,” by Patricia Lynch 
(Dent). 


They travel cheaply and slowly, painting 
and sketching as they go, and thus get into a 
contact with places and people never to be 
achieved by those who merely leap from one 
standardised hotel to another. They went 
to Portugal in 1926, had no great luck and 


resolved never to go again, but last year 


they returned and enjoyed themselves greatly. 
Portuguese Somersault (Harrap. tos. 6d.) is 
the record of the two sojourns, engagingly 
written and illustrated by many characteristic 
sketches. 


NEW EDITIONS 


For that difficult gift for the exquisite, 
fortunate friend who has everything else 
already, the ideal form would be Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s Painting in the Far East 
(Arnold. 35s.). Even for one who already has 
the preceding edition of 1923 it would serve, 
as since then Mr. Arthur Waley’s work on 
Chinese painting has become available, and 
Pekin has started a National Museum and 
Mr. Binyon has taken note of these matters 
and substituted six reproductions of newly 
available pictures in place of six appearing in 
the earlier work. This lovely book is not 
concerned with archeology or mysteries of 
authorship, but with esthetic values and the 
philosophy inspiring the aims of oriental 
painting. Mr. Binyon offers the engaging 
theory that, if the Renaissance had never 
broken out and diverted us to the glori- 
fication of man, Western art might have 
developed on Eastern lines. The repro- 


~ ductions in this book are a delicate, uncloying 


feast. 

Oxford Renowned, by L. Rice-Oxley 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.), holds its own among the 
multitudinous monographs on Oxford. The 
new edition is revised but the serene illus- 
trations by A. B. Knapp-Fisher are retained. 
Mr, Rice-Oxley is chatty without being 
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trivial and deals with men and manners as 
well as with lawns and spires. 

Anybody too dull to be delighted by Mr. 
Walter de la Mare’s wilful meandering, 
Desert Islands (Faber and Faber. 5s.), does 
not deserve a present at all. It is re-issued 
with the original decorations by Rex Whistler. 
A discourse on all the good stuff about 
desert islands from Defoe to Rose Macaulay. 

A handsome edition of Tom fones “‘ comes,”’ 
as the Americans say, in two volumes in a 
box with a greeting label (Hutchinson. 155.), 
and countless charming little black and white 
decorations by W. R. S. Stott, which have the 
proper Fielding open-air quality, and sixteen 
coloured pictures which are less pleasing. 

Trollope said himself that he wrote on 
no subject with such delight as that of 
hunting and here is his Hunting Sketches 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) in an elegant form with 
very good pictures by Robert Ball and an 
introduction by James Boyd, M.F.H. An 
amusing point about this book is that it will 
seem topical to hunting people to-day and 
will be read avidly by horsey characters who 
never before heard of Trollope. 

For the balletomaniac there isa re-issue of 
Pavlova (Constable. 5s.), written by her 
musical director, a plainly told tale of a 
dedicated life, neither gossipy nor high 
falutin. The many photographs are valuable. 
Those in character show the famously 
otherworldish face, but some snapshots of 
Pavlova on holiday reveal strong, purposeful 
features like those of a cultured nun or a 


scientific research worker. 


PICTURE BOOKS 
FOR ADULTS 


An appropriate gift for the serious 
Anglican would be Famous London Churches, 


erent 


From “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 


illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham -(Harrap). 


Pavlova at rehearsal, from the biography of 
Pavlova by Walter Hyden (Constable). 


by C. B. Mortlock and Donald Maxwell 
(Skeffington. tos. 6d.). Mr. Mortlock 
describes twenty-three churches as living 
concerns, not merely as picturesque items in 
the London scene. Besides St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey the selected churches 
include some not so well known as “‘ sights,” 
such as Saint Mary’s, Primrose Hill and St. 
James-the-Great, Bethnal Green. Mr. Max- 
well’s drawings are done with a soft grey 
pencil and suggest a London where it is 
always autumn afternoon. 

London Nighis (Collins. tos. 6d.) consists 
of nocturnal photographs of London by 


Harold Burdekin (with a luscious prefatory 


essay by John Morrison) done in the cinema- 
developed style which aims at making 
banal, familiar things dramatic and strange. 
Le Seur’s King Charles, though immortally 


associated through Lionel Johnson’s poem 


with London night, merely appears in the 
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distant corner of a composition which 
“features”? a Landseer lion. 

Fun Fair is a collection of the Fougasse 
graphic jokes in serial form, gently satirizing 
ribbon development, old-school-tie wearing, 
flat-dwelling and other problems of the day. 
(Hutchinson. gs. 6d.) 

The Wayside Book, written and _ illus- 
trated by Gilbert Rumbold, seems designed 
for the London motorist, being a running 
guide to the quaint old worlderies on, and 
just off, the main roads, with coloured 
drawings edging each page (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Absurdities is a hundred large pages of 
Heath Robinson (Hutchinson. 6s.). . 

People of Importance is a new collection 
of J. W. Dowd’s charming sketches of “ the 
darling young,” with some anecdotes by 
Brenda E. Spender. Mr. O’Dowd finds all 
children adorable, whether they are the 
kind to be seen at the Eton and Harrow 
match or “little fathers’? with soap-box 
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perambulators. He has a genius for cap- 
turing the intense gravity of childhood. 
(Country Life. ros. 6d.) 

Over 130 of the illustrations to English 
Villages and Hamlets (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) are 
photographic, so one has to believe them, and 
they make a heartening tonic for people who 
travel only on main roads and have decided 
that rural England is no longer worth 
saving. Mr Humphrey Pakinton supplies 
the text to this testament of beauty. 

A good gift for the horsey is Lord 
Mottistone’s My Horse Warrior (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.), in which he tells the 
complete life story of a horse ‘he bred’ and 
trained, took to the wars, and still delights in. 
“Warrior” is further celebrated by Mr. A. 
J. Munnings, who first painted his portrait 
behind the lines in France and has since 
made sketches of him against his Isle of 
Wight home background. These tributes 
adorn the book. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


To choose books for children is not a 
simple task. Between the child of seven and 
the child of ten there may be far more 
difference in taste and understanding than 
between a bishop and a railway porter, or a 
duchess and a shop girl. For the young 
recipient whose development and likes are 


unknown there would be no wiser selection 
than the fourth volume of the Quennells’ 
History of Everyday Things in England 
(Batsford. 8s. 6d.), which covers the pro- 
ductive years between 1851 and 1934, during 
which almost every common object of use 
has changed so amazingly. A baby would 


Wave Screen by Korin at the Boston Museum. From the new edition of Laurence Binyon’s 
“Painting in the Far East” (Arnold). 
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delight in the pictures in this book while any 
grown-up could study it with interest and 
profit. 

Another essential work for any young 
person’s library is Sir James Jeans’ Through 
Space and Time. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) This is based on the Juvenile 
Lectures given by Sir James at the Royal 
Institution during last Christmas holidays. 
It is a tour of the universe and a life story of 
the earth, but told with a friendly lucidity 
which makes it possible of assimilation by 
a child, though it is packed with astounding 
news for almost any adult. 


For a gathering of children a good gift is 
What shall we do Now ? by Rodney Bennett, 
with pictures by Joyce Dennys (Nelson. 
35. 6d.), packed with ideas for games and 
tricks and instructions on many hobbies 
from brass-rubbing to toffee-making. 


Harum-Scarum (Dent. 7s. 6d.) is a pathetic 
story of a soldier’s horse, written and 
illustrated by the enterprising Miss Sarah 
Bowes-Lyon who last year, when she was 
thirteen, published a manual on horseman- 
ship. Other animal biographies include 
Methuen’s prize stories, Ponsonby and his 
Friends by Agnes Grozier Herbertson 


(about a cat) and The Blue Rabbit by Ethne 


Pryor, in which a child (we seem to have heard 
of this before) is led to a magic world by a 
rabbit (5s. each), The Story of Ben-ban (a 
Siamese cat) by A. M. M. Hales (Burns and 
Oates. 2s. 6d.), Hotspur, the tale of a beagle, 
by J. Vickerman, illustrated by Cecil Aldin 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.), The Adventures of Tou 


- Tou, a French Poodle, by Lorna Lewis 
_ (Constable. 


3s. 6d.), Michael who missed 
his Train, about a small terrier and for 


; small children (John Lane. 2s.), and The 


Story of Babar, by Jean de Brunhoff, intro- 


duced by A. A. Milne (Methuen), a very 


large picture book about an elephant, for 
very small children. 

“Zoo books” -are in especial demand 
among London children. Mv AnimaliF'riends, 


_ by C. Emerson Brown, C.M.Z.S., (Stanley 


- Paul. gs. 6d.) is an authoritative work on wild 


animals in captivity, not especially addressed 


~ to the young but probably more acceptable 


by them on that account. 
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Interesting 
photographs. 

From our own Zoo comes Zoo Calendar by 
L. R. Brightwell, F.Z.S. (Hutchinson. 6s.), 


Engraving by Eric Gill from the first volume 


of “ The New Testament,” edited by M. R. 


Fames (Dent). 


which tells of animals’ lives, all round the 
year, when the public has gone home and 
is illustrated by Mr. Brightwell’s own 
sketches. 

An established anthology for children, 
Treasures of English Verse (Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d.), collected by Herbert Strang, 
com.s3 out this time with good black and 
Winite illustrations by C. W. Hodges. It 
sulfers ‘rom attempting to cater for children 
of all ages. Some of the babyish verses are 
almost feebleminded and must be eyesores 
to the boys and girls who rejoice in “ O, 
Captain, my Captain,” or Shelley’s “ Sky- 
lark” at the other end. 

A useful little book for small children “ to 
be read out of to from,” as the famous nurse 
put it, is The Yellow Tax-Pig (Burns and 
Oates. 3s. 6d.). It is written by Lady 
Clonmell, who has tried it on her grand- 
children. 

Mr. Harcourt Williams is well known as 
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From 


Sharp, 


Margery 
Zinkeisen 


“Sophy Cassmajor,” by 
illustrated by Anna 
(Barker). 


an accomplished story-teller and in Tales 
from Ebony (Putnam. 6s.) he has written 
down some of the standard fairy tales as he 
tells them. Coloured pictures are by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe. Young Fu is a handsome 
novelty, being a tale of a Chinese boy living 
1,500 miles up the Yangtze, admirably 
written by Elizabeth Lewis. (Harrap. 6s.). 
Fim at the Corner is the title of a book of 
short stories by Elizabeth Farjeon who really 
knows how to write for children. (Basil 
Blackwell. 5s.) Thunder Ahead is sure to be 
much asked for by schoolboys. It is a story 
of motor racing by the great Sir Malcolm 
Campbell himself (Cassell. 3s. 6d.). iery 
boy or girl who saw or heard of By; “ast 
year will want Bibi goes Travelling, the 
further adventures of the self-willed little 
Danish girl. It is translated by Rose Fyleman 
from the original by Karin Michaelis and 
very pleasantly illustrated by Hedvig Collin. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Two versions of The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
appear. One has the Browning text, nicely 
printed, and pictures by Arthur Rackham, 
whose weirdness may please grown-ups 
better than small children. (Harrap. 55.) 
The other has pictures from the Walt 
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Disney film but gives the story in prose— 
which is surely as fatuous as to paraphrase 
one of Keats’ odes. (John Lane. 2s. 6d.) 


In The Turf-cutter’s Donkey by Patricia 
Lynch (Dent. 5s.), Eileen and Shamus, as is 
proper to Irish children, wander easily in and 
out of fairyland, but their everyday world 
of tinkers and showmen and bog creatures 
is in itself entertaining enough. Mr. Jack 
B. Yeats has done pictures for this, using a 
child’s own palette for the coloured ones. 


It is rarely that a successful novel calls for 
a juvenile version, but Miss H. R. Campbell, 
in A Royal Cinderella (Oxford University 
Press. 6s.) has provided a story for children 
from Miss Margaret Irwin’s Royal Flush. 
The Cinderella is King Charles I.’s daughter 
Minette who was taken to St. Germain by 
Henrietta Maria. Gay pictures emphasize 
the fairy-tale effect. 


A safe gift for any household is A 
Christmas Holiday Book, a sort of anthology 
of old and new rhymes, carols and prose 
passages with some short plays, recipes for 
Christmas fare and directions for Christmas 
games, collected by Ernest Rhys and Alice 
Daglish (Dent. 7s. 6d.). 


One of Thomas Derrick’s illustrations from 
“ fobs for Fane,” by Richard Dark (Black- 
well), 
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HAMLET. New Theatre. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. The Old Vic. 
Ms: JOHN GIELGUD, returning after an interval of some years to Elsinore, 


H has immensely improved upon his former playing of Hamlet. For all its 
admirable qualities his earlier performance seemed the somewhat smudged resultant 
of too much reading in the bottomless Hamlet literature. It was as though the young 
actor half-expected his audience to include Goethe, Coleridge, Schlegel, Guizot, 
Hazlitt, Gervinus and all the rest of the critics and commentators who have con- 
tributed overlapping continents to the psychological world that is Hamlet. He tried 
to give all of them back something of themselves and in his anxiety to appease so 
many authoritative and contradictory ghosts made an impression of confused purpose 
upon his actual audience. Mr. Gielgud has realized since that an actor who is to play 
Hamlet memorably must cut a way of his own through the mass of diverse interpret- 
ations which have been laid upon the part. This he has done decisively. He now 
presents a fiercely intellectual Hamlet whose disillusion springs from an acute sense of 
the futility of all human action. 

This is not a sick man whose will is paralyzed by some mysterious lethargy, still 
less a weakling crushed under a burden too grievous to be borne, but a Hamlet willing 
to strike and not afraid to strike if his intelligence would let him believe that blows 
settled arguments. This presentment of the character is clearly and firmly etched, 
never beginning to be either more or less than it is, and because it is distinct, vivid and 
_ delicately certain of itself we can overlook its deficiency in theatrical fire. 
This performance has high intrinsic merit. It has also the extrinsic merit of being 
an actor’s interpretation of Shakespeare. That nowadays is a merit much rarer than 
it was. Every fresh revival of Shakespeare must be Shakespeare with a difference. 
In former years it was the actor who tried to keep the plays vivid and vital ; now it 
is the producer who assumes this responsibility. Irving would unexpectedly see the 
comic side of the villainy of Richard III. and boldly give full effect to it on the stage. 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson would forget Garrick and present a Hamlet with the 
gloom left out. Sir Frank Benson would emphasize the zsthetic disinterestedness of 
Richard II. as it had never been emphasized before. So the actors compelled audiences 
to reconsider their conceptions of this part or that, to see the play in a new light and 
with sharpened attention. But if we recall the notable Shakespearean revivals of the 
“past few years it is natural to recall them by the names of their producers—Mr. 
_Komisarjevsky’s Macbeth and his partial fantastication of The Merchant of Venice, 
The Tempest of Mr. Bridges-Adams and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s King Richard II. 
Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet is exciting enough to set us wondering how the producer has 
i justified his ascendancy. It will be generally agreed that in his treatment of tragedy 
he has not yet come near to success. Mr. Komisarjevsky made an attempt at Stratford 
"two years ago to relate Macbeth to modern psychological conceptions, rationalizing 
“the magic and witchcraft of the play and reducing the status of the tragic hero to 
that of a pitiful neurotic. Intensity he certainly achieved, but it was pictorial not 
_ dramatic intensity, and for poetry he gave us flat prose. On the same stage in the same 
year Mr. Guthrie fashioned a beautiful matrix to hold the tragedy of Richard II. 
It remained empty of everything but the clash of parties. 
. P 
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The producers have made a somewhat more favourable impression with their 
handling of comedy, but even here, perhaps because they have lacked the courage of 
their convictions, perhaps because Shakespeare has shown himself to be strangely 
unsympathetic to their designs, they have only found the target’s outer ring. The 
Merchant of Venice—which at all times has been much exposed to “‘ the mood of the 
period ”—is the fruitful vine that all or most of the archers have shot at. Producers 
at the Old Vic as well as at Stratford tried desperately to turn the story of the caskets 
into a fantasy, assisting the fun with grotesque costumes of all periods, comic dances 
and a great variety of the spectacular graces that we expect in ballet and revue. Of course 
Shylock was the stumbling block. There was burlesque in the air and the Jew could 
not escape the infection; but he succeeded frequently in making burlesque look a 
little ashamed of itself. In effect, the play was split into two halves, each at death 
grips with the other. To detached observers it must have been pretty clear that half- 
measures were useless. The producers must either accept the caskets story in all its 
absurdity and coax audiences into a suspension of disbelief (and so played The 
Merchant of Venice has always been a favourite with Shakespearean audiences), or 
they must boldly make Shylock a comic character. ‘‘ Though we have seen The 
Merchant of Venice received and acted as a comedy and Shylock acted by an excellent 
comedian,” wrote Nicholas Rowe about a hundred years after Shakespeare’s death, 


“yet I cannot but think that the character was tragically designed.”’ No doubt the — 
producers had an uneasy feeling that their audiences would feel the same ; at any rate, — 
their fantastications stopped short of Shylock ; and in each case the treacherous Jew © 


acknowledged the compliment by spoiling the carefully contrived fantasy. 


The producer who has come nearest to success in this kind is Mr. Bridges-Adams. — 


He chose his ground wisely. There is beyond any doubt a great deal of the masque in 


The Tempest, and Mr. Bridges-Adams, accepting the romantic hypothesis that the — 


piece was written expressly for the bridals of Elizabeth of Bohemia, made of it a 


courtly, epithalamic spectacle, taking care, however, that the actors, while trying in — 


speech and movement for all possible stateliness, remained within a naturalistic 
convention. At the Old Vic this month Mr. Henry Cass, applying the same methods 
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to Much Ado About Nothing, was worsted. He intended a masque, and it turned to a — 


pantomime. In part his defeat was due to a mishandling of the fashionable method of 


fantastication. Mr. Cass sought by a medley of costumes to remove the comedy from _ 


any definite time or place and to achieve an effect of pure decoration the better to 
apologize gracefully, amusingly for the makeshift character of the plot against Hero. 
Unfortunately he allowed the medley to include costumes which had definite associa- 
tions with particular periods. What was the good of steering the spectacle clear of the 
Armada only to run it aground at Trafalgar? Things were not so bad while Beatrice 
and Benedick were waging their merry war. Mr. Maurice Evans spoke the dialogue 
with that special kind of gusto which this comedy of high-spirited, elaborate talk 
requires, and Miss Mary Newcombe, though less happily cast as Beatrice, sparkled 
with a pretty disdain ; and before pantomime surged upon the stage we were given 
a few brief, tantalizing glimpses of that bright Renaissance world of glowing wit and 
raillery which will not yield itself to mere felicities of décor. But this latest example of 
fantastication scarcely leads us to love the fashion better ; nor does a survey of the 


last few years suggest that the ascendancy of the producers has begun to justify itself — 


by success. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—RICHARD SICKERT 


/ \HE exhibition of paintings by Richard Sickert, R.A., LL.D., now being held 

at the Leicester Galleries is not so full nor so representative as the exhibition 
held at Agnews last year, but it is a sufficient proof of the vitality of this veteran ; 
and the number of people at the private view was evidence enough of his popularity. 
Richard Sickert, R.A., LL.D., is the rather tiresome reincarnation of an artist well- 
known in his day as Walter Sickert. He may have had good reason for changing his 
Christian name, to the confusion of all catalogues and card-indexes, for there has beena 
certain change of attitude since Mr. Sickert became a member of the Royal Academy ; 
there is nothing of the old Walter in him now. “‘ How very modern,” I heard a 
fashionable young man exclaim as he entered the room where the pictures are dis- 
played. ‘That remark would hardly appeal to Mr. Sickert, and it would have been 
very interesting to know what precisely in the pictures inspired it. Not their subject 


_ matter, which is mostly Victorian ; and not, unless Mr. Sickert is to be counted as a 


Super-realist, the fact that they have a subject matter at all. I concluded that it must 
be due entirely to their colour. Coming in from the adjoining room, which was hung 
with the subtle but apparently pallid paintings of Lucien Pissarro, the effect is rich, 
almost riotous. If painting consisted only in colour—if, that is to say, it were merely 
another name for decoration, there would be little question of Mr. Sickert’s greatness. 
But greatness is not so easily gained, and if the truth is to be told, there is many a 
child in a London elementary school, many a savage in Africa, with just as good a 


sense of colour, and just as good an instinct for disposing it effectively. 


There remain the qualities usefully indicated by the clichés “ form ” and “ content.” 
In a successful work of art these two apparently distinct qualities are difficult to 
separate ; form is an expression of the content, content is the form expressed. But 
our reactions to a work of art are not necessarily confined to the esthetic sensibility ; 
however much the purists may resent it, people are accustomed to demand from 
pictures, and artists generally supply, information of various kinds, anecdotes, illus- 


trations to their vague thoughts. This is sometimes called the intellectual element in 


+ 
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art, but I feel that “‘ intellectual ” is at once too fine and too forbidding a word to use 
in this connection. What we are expecting from the work of art is an illustration ; just 
as we frankly expect a book illustrator (usually regarded as an inferior type of artist) 
to make a graphic representation of characters or scenes in a book, so we expect the 
painter and the sculptor (usually regarded as superior types of artist) to make a 
graphic representation of general ideas, historical events, topographical views, or 
living people. For many people—I suspect for most people—that is the only demand 
made on the artist, the only function assigned to him. Perhaps unconsciously they 
respond to the formal arrangement of the picture, but that this formal response is 
very weak can be demonstrated by psychological experiments which prove that only 
in exceptional cases is there any constant sense of form. That sense, like any other 
latent sense, can be educated and trained ; but such possibilities apart, art is for the 
few, illustration for the many. ; 
Mr. Sickert has a somewhat cynical realization of this truth. He once confessed in 
a letter, Mrs. Woolf tells us,* “ I have always been a literary painter, thank goodness, 


* Walter Sickert : a Conversation. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 15. 6d.) > 
ks 
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like all the decent painters.” But there are more ways than one of being literary, and 
I am not convinced, to come at once to the point of these remarks, that Mr. Sickert’s 
present literariness has much in common with the literariness of the decent painters. 
Mr. Sickert is so determined to be literary that he ends by being literal ; he resorts 
to books and to book illustrations, and gives us, on canvas, an enlarged version of 
what he finds there. He does not invent a theme ; he does not even trouble to invent 
the illustration of a theme. He gives us, in delightful colour but in a technique of 
scamped brushstrokes on coarse canvas which will surely wear badly with the years, 
what is no more than a pastiche. I do not suppose that Mr. Sickert intends it to be 
more, and as such it is charming enough. But we should not confuse such pleasant 
fancies with the serious business of art—which has something in common, surely, 
with the serious business of life. 

I must admit that included in the exhibition are two or three paintings that do not 
come under this censure—No. 14, “ Rue du Chéne-percé,” is an example ; they are 
wholly Walterish. They belong to an earlier phase, a phase which won Mr. Sickert 
his great reputation and landed him, rather to everyone’s surprise, in the Royal 
Academy. Such paintings depend on nature and not on literature ; they illustrate 
something that has not been illustrated before. And if we belong to the exacting minor- 
ity who demand something more than an illustration (who are even prepared to 
dispense with illustration altogether), even then we may find in such pictures a 
satisfying synthesis of forms, the resolution of a pure harmony. 

My remarks last month on the relation of modern art to Marxist politics are rein- 
forced from a different direction by the exhibition of Soviet Graphic Art at the 
Bloomsbury Gallery (34, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1). All the 461 exhibits come 
straight from the Soviet Republics, but Marxists in search of a revolutionary art 
(Moscow pattern) must have been vastly disappointed. For in the whole exhibition 
(which includes some very attractive sketches and book illustrations) there is not a 
single work of art that might not have been produced in the heart of a bourgeois and 
capitalist country. The general level of talent, and the general scope of the exhibits, 
was such, in fact, as you might expect from a provincial district in this country— 
Yorkshire or Scotland. This, from my point of view, is exactly as it should be. I 
should expect Russian art to be provincial, because Russia is still without a cultural 
parallel for its economic revolution, and is, in artistic development, a distant province 
of Europe. Equally I should expect it to be somewhat conservative and conventional, 
for in every country, in so far as it cares for such things at all, the proletariat clings 
tenaciously to bourgeois ideals in art and literature. Trotsky’s “law of combined 
development,” though true as a diagnosis of economic revolutions, does not apply to 
revolutions in the sphere of art. Revolutions in art are built up by slow and patient 
research—above all, research into the nature and capacities of the materials of art. 
The modern revolution in art was effected by very patient men—by Cézanne, Seurat 
and Picasso. Lenin himself realized this truth. ‘‘We are excessive iconoclasts in the 
matter of painting,” he said. “‘ We must preserve the beautiful, take it as a model, 
make it our starting point even though it is ‘ old.’” (Memories of Lenin by Clara 
Zetkin. Quoted by Max Eastman in Artists in Uniform.) 

HERBERT READ 
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MUSIC—SCRIABIN 


diane Scriabin nor Liszt have been great favourites with the concert-going 
public of England in the last few years : and it has been surprising and pleasant 
to find performances of their works in London this autumn. A whole Promenade 
Concert was devoted to Liszt ; Scriabin’s Prometheus was given on October 31st and 
his Poem of Ecstasy is to be given on November 19th. The appearance of Mr. Sache- 
verell Sitwell’s book on Liszt has perhaps aroused some people to the awareness of 
Liszt’s greatness as a composer : and it is a thousand pities that the performance of 
the Faust Symphony and the two Piano Concertos under Sir Henry Wood, with 
Lamond as solo pianist, gave nobody a chance of recognizing their beauties. But Liszt 
is in any case a composer who speaks a more or less familiar language and presents 
no intellectual, though many emotional, difficulties to the average English listener. 
Scriabin’s case is different. 

During the whole of his maturity he was influenced by no other composer and his 
musical ideas, and their expression, are completely his own. As a young man he had 
been profoundly influenced by Chopin: and a little later the influence of Liszt—or 
perhaps rather his conscious affinity with Liszt—makes itself felt in Scriabin’s com- 
positions. All his life he shared, to some extent, Liszt’s attitude to music, his artistic 
character as a composer and his temperament as a performer. Neither of the two be- 
lieved in art for art’s sake: but both believed that the extra-musical element introduced 
into music could be transformed to a perfectly musical form and must not remain on the 
level of crude description. Liszt’s inspiration was literary, Scriabin’s religious : both 
were concerned with the creation of music which should not be the narrative of 
some religious or literary experience, but itself be that experience: Scriabin even 
abandoned his sketches of an opera because “ an opera is the narrative of an experience.” 

The attempt to carry out this principle makes the music of Liszt and Scriabin 
highly charged and intense—over-emphatic according to the English canons of good 
taste. Both of them had a passion for the magnificent, which verged always on the 
grandiose: and both of them, belonging to Eastern European races fundamentally 


unaffected by Western modes of feeling, understood the kernel of esthetic life as 


a kind of ecstasy the only parallel to which they found in sexuality. Their flam- 
boyant rhetoric is not an end in itself but an incantation, preparing the listener 
for a vertiginous flight to a state of ecstasy as intense and as free from all extraneous 
elements as the culminating moment of sexual experience. Both Liszt and Scriabin 


are consciously erotic, and to many people this quality is profoundly unsympathetic. 


a 


But the two men did not understand the same thing by their comparison of zsthetic 
and erotic experience. For Liszt was a romantic to whom love was the stuff of art 


and the greatest earthly joy, but yet half an enemy: He was an orthodox Catholic 


and erotic experience could never be assimilated into his religious life. Scriabin, on the 
other hand, conceived both art and religion under an erotic form, and his music is 
far more concentrated, more consciously wrought and more austere than that of Liszt 
for the simple reason that he gave his whole life to it : it was the expression of his whole 
personality in which there was no cleft between sacred and profane. — Siok 
A parallel from painting may throw some light on this distinction. Liszt and Scriabin 
are in many ways akin to the painters of the Counter-Reformation. ‘They have the 
same slightly theatrical magnificence, the same tendency to over-statement, the same 
love of broad unsymmetrical curves and violent, unexpected effects of lighting. But 
whereas Liszt, like Solimena, employs a style which is a development of that of his 
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predecessors and can be related to them, in Scriabin’s music as in the pictures of El 
Greco, style, character and temperament are subordinated to new ends, such as no 
predecessors had known. El Greco learned his technique from Tintoretto and 
employed, in common with his contemporaries, certain effects of lighting and 
composition : but he used them for this completely different purpose, for the creation 
of a world of mystical illumination and distorted fancy, in which the lighting and 
drapery of the Counter-Reformation are turned to the service of an austere and 
mystical religious sense. A Mediterranean quality is predominant in the pictures 
of Solimena and the compositions of Liszt. El Greco and Scriabin have a quality 
which is perhaps more Eastern than Southern, but belongs more clearly to a region 
of the mind than to any geographical territory. 


It is this mystical element which has prejudiced the world against Scriabin. He : 


believed himself to be a Messiah, destined to accomplish an Act of Union between 
Spirit and Matter, and this Act was to bring about the material death of the human 
race and usher in a new cosmic cycle. This was a fact of infinite importance to Scriabin 
himself, who thought of all his composition as preparatory incantations for this last 
Final Mystery : but it is only of secondary, anecdotal interest to the listener. A pro- 
gramme note to the Queen’s Hall performance of Prometheus on October 31st spoke 
of Scriabin as ‘‘ unfortunately a sad pathological case, erotic and egotistic to the 
point of mania.” The writer was Mr. Gerald Abrahams. These words would be 
equally true, and equally irrelevant, if written of Wagner: or of Baudelaire, or of 
Verlaine. But there would be an outcry if they appeared in programme notes to the 
Siegfried Idyll, quite rightly: and people who wrote such things of Les Fleurs du 
Mal or Parallélement would be laughed at as Philistines. 

Scriabin was an exalté, as the French say: he was not a well-balanced man nor 
one whom one would willingly introduce to English provincial society, as one might 
have introduced Brahms. Creative artists’ ideas of their own missions are generally 
strange enough, and appear to the rest of the world mistaken. What Mr. Abrahams has 
not apparently realized is that such things are of purely secondary, anecdotal interest 
compared with the music itself: and that by writing such things in a programme- 
note he makes the task of understanding Scriabin’s mentality, of appreciating his 
imagination and his vision, twice as difficult as it need be. 

Music must stand as music, or fall as nonsense : of that we had plain enough proof 
at this very concert, which closed with Richard Strauss’s Also sprach Zarathustra. 
This is simply bad music made no better and no worse by a pretentious programme— 
the epic of pre-Nazi German megalomania, a gallimauphry of sentimentality, bombast 
and almost incredible vulgarity of both form and content. By its side Prometheus 
appeared as a masterpiece, full of spiritual vigour, of a nervous energy, only too plainly 
chafing at the restrictions of the existing musical vocabulary, and of a sincerity which 
is not the mere negation of pose, but a raging desire to exalt and illuminate a world 
sunk too long in the slough of matter. 

Prometheus, the fifth and last of Scriabin’s orchestral works, was written in 1909-10 
five years before his death (April, 1915). The Poem of Ecstasy (played on N ovember 
19th) is the fourth of the orchestral works, and was written in 1905-07, when the 
apocalyptic vision had not yet completely taken hold of Scriabin. It is a more accessible 
work, possibly really more successful. For in it one is less conscious of the composer’s 
impatience with the forms of musical expression, which he found so inadequate for 
his message. It is to be hoped that Scriabin’s beliefs and personal characteristics 
will be left out of the programme notes, or that they will find a more sympathetic 
writer than Mr. Gerald Abrahams. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE. Pathé-Natan. 
THE CAMELS ARE COMING. Gaumont-British. 
THE CAT’S PAW. Harold Lloyd Corporation. 
THE FILM SOCIETY. 


/ ‘HE film industry has probably made more reliable money out of comedies 

than out of any other type of picture. The biggest individual successes have 
been spectacular emotional dramas like The Four Horsemen and Ben Hur, or excep- 
tional novelties like The Singing Fool and a few other early talkies. But these are 
rarities, whereas comedies have gone on steadily ever since the throwing of the first 
custard pie. Hard-galloping ‘‘ Westerns,” too, have gone on steadily, but in recent 
years they have appealed chiefly to unsophisticated audiences. (The only reason for 


this, I believe, is that Hollywood insists on keeping brains indoors; and I should 


like nothing better than a few more pictures which would follow the neglected example 
of The Virginian by combining open-air adventure with intelligent character-drawing.) 

Film comedies, too, are perhaps less dependent than stage comedies on the born 
comedian, for more can be done by story treatment to invest episodes and details— 
even inanimate details—with comedy significance. René Clair, for instance, has 
never used the same cast in consecutive pictures ; he has relied on his own talents, as 
director, to provide a framework in which ordinary character-acting will give him 


all he wants for his effects. He has, moreover, experimented with two distinct styles 


—light sentimental comedies, notable for their sensitive rendering of Paris street- 


: atmosphere, such as Sous les Totts de Paris and Quatorze Juillet ; and farcically fan- 


tastic comedies, in which the old slapstick tradition is developed towards intellectual 
satire, such as Le Million and A Nous La Liberté. His new film, Le Dernier Milliardaire, 
is an example of his second style, but with its realistic basis almost entirely eliminated. 

The story is about Casinario, a mythical kingdom resembling Monaco, during the 


economic crisis. The gambling revenues decline, and help is sought from M. Banco 
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(Max Dearly), a native of the country who has made a vast fortune in America. He is 
to marry the Princess—who unfortunately loves the leader of the palace orchestra— 
in return for a huge loan, but when he arrives he establishes himself as dictator. 
Receiving a knock on the head during an attempted revolution, he loses his wits but 


~ retains his power—and the stage is set for a promising satire on dictatorship in general. 


Clair, however, has preferred to keep to the safer realm of farcical fantasy, and even 
when he starts a likely theme—as in the delicious sequence which shows the Casin- 
arians reduced by currency famine to a system of universal barter, or in the glimpses 
of the populace bowling hoops in military formation, at Banco’s order, round the 
city square—he seems to be afraid to work it out at all fully. His film is thus curiously 
ragged and jerky; and, although there are many ingenious touches and agreeable 


~ episodes, much of the humour suffers badly from a lack of solid background to give 


it perspective. 

This question of solid background is important for the comedy producer, and 
usually, I think, he neglects it. Mr. Jack Hulbert’s new comedy, for instance, The 
Camels are Coming, would be far more effective if its main plot were a little more 
credible. Mr. Hulbert appears as Squadron-Leader Jack Campbell, who goes to Egypt 
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to pursue drug smugglers, and some of his adventures—winding up with a terrific 
imbroglioin a desert oasis—are entertaining enough. But the comedian who fails to 
secure a few sober citizens as contrasting chorus lays himself open to the verdict of 
the First Gravedigger, who thought that Hamlet had been sent to England because 
he was mad, and “ ’twill not be seen in him there ; there the men are as mad as he.” 

The distinction of Mr. Harold Lloyd’s latest picture, The Cat’s Paw, is that this 
point has been for once fully appreciated. In fact, Mr. Lloyd has paid so much 
attention to his story that the film is almost more successful as a melodrama than as a 
comedy. As usual, Mr. Lloyd has the part of an innocent young man who blunders 
in single-handed where angels would probably at least prefer to go in pairs. He is 
Ezekiel Cobb, a missionary’s son from China who visits his native city in America 
and soon finds himself, through a series of coincidences, elected Mayor. The city is 
riddled with graft and gangsters, and Ezekiel, slowly realizing the situation, deter- 
mines at last to see what an honest man can do about it. 

The film is rather harsh and noisy, largely because of the raucous voices apparently 
inseparable from American politicians, and the action is now and then a little too 
abrupt and disjointed, but Ezekiel’s campaign, when it really gets going, is not only 
amusing but very exciting. Mr. Lloyd has fewer opportunities than usual for purely 
laughter-making exploits, but his courage in attempting a somewhat new formula 
deserves to be recognized. The perfect balance of farce with realism remains to be 
found ; but comedies which suffer from too much realism are always likely to be more 
satisfying than those which rely merely on arbitrary antics in a crazy world. 

The Film Society’s opening performance of the season was notable for the showing 
of two quite different types of documentary—Wilfried Basse’s Deutsland Zwischen 
Gestern und Heute, which recently won the first prize for educational films at the 
Venice International Exhibition, and Weather Forecast, directed for John Grierson’s 
G.P.O. Film Unit by Evelyn Spice. Basse’s picture is a rather lengthy assembly of 
glimpses of present-day German life, designed to illustrate the co-existence of sur- 
vivals from the past—peasants in the fields, fragments of medizval architecture, and 
so on—with such modern developments as factory life, the cult of open-air amusement, 
and a Nazi labour camp. There are many vivid glimpses of persons and places— 
seized, evidently, by an unsuspected camera—and the film is pleasantly free from 
political tendency, but partly for this very reason it is too rambling and diffuse in 
total effect. 

Basse, in fact, is concerned simply with impartial narration, whereas Miss Spice has 
successfully attempted, in Weather Forecast, to condense a complicated series of inci- 
dents into an expressive pattern. She shows us the reception of weather reports at 
the Air Ministry, the sending out of a gale warning through the co-operation of the 
Post Office and the B.B.C., the arrival of the gale, and the eventual return of fair 
weather ; and she does it so well that all this becomes, for the spectator, a clear and 
graphic experience, reinforced by the film’s clever and original use of sound effects 
and fragments of dialogue. 

A particularly promising aspect of Miss Spice’s work is that she does not attempt, in 
the older documentary tradition, to impose on her facts a romantically personal inter- 
pretation. Instead, she enables a world of daily routine to come to life on the screen 
so that it speaks not with her voice but with its own. 
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pattern of a boggart, of which Iam able to show a, 


worth keeping than the marbled paper boards which 


_ mena Mr. Bliss is inclined to trace it to some degraded 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A STUDY OF “DON QUIXOTE’* 


aN EXER before in any language has Don Quixote been reviewed with such com- 
plete understanding and so subtle an interpretation of the humour and pathos 
of Cervantes as in Sefior Madariaga’s admirable study. I am a little ashamed of dis- 
cussing so important a contribution to literary criticism merely in terms of its print 
and paper, even though the printing is the excellent printing of the Gregynog Press 
and the paper bears Batchelor’s watermark of the hammer and anvil. The pages were 
set by hand in the Monotype version of Baskerville’s type, the text being in 12-point, 
the citations from the novel in 10-point. The smaller type especially I find hard to 
read—not by reason of the close spacing, which makes reading all the easier if it be 
not too close, but because in the cutting of this letter the descenders of g, p, q and y 
have been shortened, so as to bring the alignment into accord with the so-called 
“standard ”’ line. This truncation has robbed it of the airy lightness which Basker- 
ville gave the type in its original form. 


THE DE'IL IN SCOTLAND+ 


iB his Introductory Essay Mr. Bliss gives an account of the witch-panic which 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries prevailed in Scotland more strongly 
than anywhere else in Europe. “In Scotland the witch-fires first began to blaze after 
the triumph of John Knox and the Reformation ; and in no other country did they 
blaze more steadily and for so long a period of time.” .. 

Seeking a foundation in fact for the universal belief N 


and obscene cult which (he suggests) may have flour- 
ished amongst the Scottish peasantry at that period. 
It is an unpleasant record ; and the reader will turn 


follow. They begin with Burns’s uproarious ballad of / 
“Tam O’Shanter;” and then come “ Wandering 
Willie’s Tale” from Scott’s Redgauntlet, and two more 


delight in the thirty-nine wood-engravings by the <4 
author. They are—well, devilish good. Nor must I 
omit the jacket, also designed by Mr. Bliss—a repeat 


section here. Alas! a jacket must almost inevitably | 
perish, even though, like this one, it is much better 


- it protects. Quid custodiet ipsum custodem? What SV? 


i 


shall enwrap the wrapper? \w\\\\y 
* Don Quixote. An Introductory Essay in Psychology. By Salvador de Madariaga. Trans- 
lated es the Spanish by the author and Constance H. M. de Madariaga. 9} by 63 in. 


Gregynog Press. 250 copies. Two guineas. 
+ The Devil al his Folk in Scottish Life and Literature. By Douglas Percy Bliss. Royal 


8vo. Alexander Maclehose. 8s. 6d. net. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION AND THE PUBLISHER 


/ ‘HAT problem is in part solved by the “'Transmatic Book-Jackets ” which 

I find on two volumes* kindly sent me by Lovat Dickson, Ltd., both of which 
invite a word or two about their production. The “‘ Transmatic ” is just a wrapper 
of quite transparent paper, such as that used in the shops which cater for the more 
fastidious classes to keep clean their sweetmeats or kippers; and there is added a 
paper flange at each fore-edge to keep it tight round the book, besides carrying the 
necessary “‘ blurb.” A visit to the book-show lately held at Grosvenor House under 
the auspices of The Sunday Times disposed me to divide the four-score publishers 
who exhibited there into two main classes—those who jog along the footpath way 
and leave the detail of their books to their printers, and those who themselves control 
every item of the lay-out and make-up. Messrs. Lovat Dickson, with many more, 
among the younger firms especially, belong to the latter class. At their stall they 
showed the progress of the production of Papini’s Dante Vivo—from the lay-out to 
the complete book, printed and bound. It is set in the Centaur type of Mr. Bruce 
Rogers—a little too widely spaced—with Civilité initials, modelled from the hand- 
writing which bears that name ; and the same type is used for the title of the book. 
I like the pages of A Fox-hunter’s Anthology better than the Dante. It is set in Bembo 
type, with headings in Rudolf Koch’s calligraphic sloping type, of which I showed a 
specimen in THE LONDON Mercury a few months since. The founders, Klingspor 
Brothers of Offenbach, have christened it “‘ Locarno.” I don’t quite like sloping 
letters for initials, as used here; but it is always a pleasure to look upon a well- 
printed book such as this, whose good looks are evidence of the care and study which 
have gone to its production. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Dante Vivo. By Giovanni Papini. Translated from the Italian by E. H. Broadus and 
A. Benedetti. 84 by 54 in. Lovat Dickson. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Fox-Hunter’s Anthology. Compiled by Peter Lewis. 84 by 54 in. Lovat Dickson. 
15s. net, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


BOOK which will probably have a considerable influence on the trend of 

book-collecting has just been published by Messrs. Constable. Its title is 

New Paths in Book-Collecting : Essays by Various Hands, and its price is ten 
shillings. There are ten essays contributed by a group of younger collectors 
and booksellers, under the editorship of Mr. John Carter, one of the authors of that 
Enquiry which, by its revelations of book-forgery, created such a sensation last 
summer. ‘lo me, if for a moment I may be egotistical, New Paths in Book-Collecting 
has a special interest. In a book which I wrote some seven years ago, at a time when 
the collecting of modern books was chiefly a matter of buying the first editions of 
certain authors, I expressed the opinion that, generally speaking, “‘ the most profit- 
able way in which modern books may be collected is by subject, rather than by 
author.” It is therefore peculiarly interesting to me to see that, with two exceptions, 
all the papers in Mr. Carter’s volume deal with collecting by subject. 

They are all, moreover, concerned chiefly, though not always entirely, with rela- 
tively modern books. Mr. P. H. Muir writes of ‘‘ War Books,” Mr. T. Balston of 
“English Illustrated Books, 1880-1900”? and Mr. Carter of “‘ Detective Stories.’ 
Essays of which the interest is placed, wholly or chiefly, rather farther back in timé, 
are those of Mr. Michael Sadleir on “‘ Yellow-Backs”” and Mr. C. B. Oldman on 
“Musical First Editions,” and the same is true, in a less degree, of Mr. Graham 
Pollard’s article on “ Serial Fiction.”’ Mr. Muir’s other contribution, ‘‘ Ignoring the 
Flag,” deals with books by American authors first published in England and books 
by English authors first published in America, and the question of period is here 
again not important. While Mr. John 'T. Winterich in “‘ The Expansion of an Author’s 
Collection” and Mr. David A. Randall in “‘ American First Editions, 1900-1933,” 
alone among the contributors to this book, look at their subjects chiefly from the 
point of view of author-collecting. On the whole, however, it is fair to say that 
the direction of these ‘‘ New Paths ” is towards collecting by subject, and (though 
rather less definitely) towards collecting modern books. 


T will be impossible, within the space available in these pages of notes, to 
" heeaalea upon all the essays in this volume. One or two of them, which for one 
reason or another appeal to me specially, must be picked out and the remainder 
neglected. Mr. Sadleir’s paper on “ Yellow-Backs ” is particularly valuable. It is one 
of the most detailed essays in the book, and is a scholarly historical summary of a 
curious, attractive and extremely individual phase of English publishing, a phase 
upon which Mr. Sadleir is the chief, if not the only, authority. He here gives a brief 
account of the origins of the “ Yellow-Back”’ style, of its methods of production, of 
the chief firms who exploited it, of the most important artists who made the cover 
designs, and of the authors whose work they graced. At the end of his essay, Mr. 
Sadleir gives four reasons why the “ Yellow-Back ” should be collected. They are 
good reasons, but I would like to add to them a fifth. The “ Yellow-Back,” as Mr. 
Sadleir says, is a peculiarly perishable thing. A little rough or careless usage, and 
it is in pieces. It is surely an additional reason for collecting “ Yellow-Backs ” that 
the collector is thereby rescuing a fragment of social, literary and artistic history 
from the threat of destruction and oblivion. 
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Another important essay is that of Mr. Oldman on the collecting of the first editions 
of famous musical compositions. So far as I am aware this is the first attempt, by 
any English writer, to deal (in more than a brief newspaper article) with a kind of 
collecting which is of obvious value and which has lately begun to have an increasing 
body of adherents. Mr. Oldman concludes with a useful short bibliography. Mr. 

-Balston also ends his contribution with some check lists, in which he details the 
contents of Macmillan’s Cranford Series and Illustrated Standard Novels and of 
Service and Paton’s Illustrated English Library. Another good survey (and of a fascin- 
ating field) is Mr. Carter’s own contribution, on “‘ Detective Fiction.” This is a very 
human subject, appealing to a large proportion of people. Another excellent subject, 
with a wide appeal to potential collectors, is that of War Books. Mr. Muir gives (by 
way of example) certain lines on which the collector may work. The essay is a sug- 
gestive one, though it is a pity that the author (as he confesses) has no appreciation 
of poetry—for (to many people) the very flower of the literature of the war was its 
poetry. But I must desist. It is impossible to continue commenting upon first one 
thing and then another in this book. Particularly as New Paths in Book-Collecting is, 
if I take the compiler’s meaning aright, aimed even more at suggesting a method 
of approach, at showing the collector that he should make his collection something 
peculiar to himself, than at describing and recommending such and such particular 
types of book that ought to be collected. 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATHEWS, of 78, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1, 
announce the forthcoming publication of a new paper for bibliographers and 
book-collectors. It is to be called Bibliographical Notes and Queries, and is, at first, 
to be issued quarterly, though the publishers hope that later it may become a monthly. 
The annual subscription is half-a-guinea, and the first number will appear in January. 
The editor’s aim is purely to provide a place in which questions can be asked, and 


answered, upon the bibliographical points which constantly puzzle those who have 


to do with old books. No matters of monetary value will be gone into, and there will 
be no editorial articles. There should be room for such a medium for the exchange 
of bibliographical information. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT, of 45, Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 

send another (number 35) of their scholarly and well-produced catalogues. 
Its subject is “ Scientific Thought and Discovery,” and it includes first editions of 
scientific writers so various as Ampére, Boyle, Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, Lyell, 
Lamarck and Pasteur. 


A NEW bookshop is always a thing to be welcomed. It is therefore a pleasure 
to greet the first catalogue of Messrs. Hannington and Rutherford, Ltd., of 9, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. It consists chiefly of new books on Architecture 


and Art. The firm, however, adds a note to the effect that it also deals largely in 


second-hand books. 


R. C. A. STONEHILL, Junior, of 26, Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 

sends a list (number 128) of books illustrating the History of the English 

Novel from 1686 to 1850. There appear to be many interesting and entertaining things 
in this catalogue. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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